
GEORGE BLANDA 
TELLS WHY 


200 miles from a telephone. No neckties. 
No razors. No noise. Just peace and 
quiet. It's great. The time and place to relax. 
When the quietly milder taste 
of a Raleigh really makes it. 



RALEIGH 


Spend a milder moment with Raleigh. 


Coupons, too. The valuable extra 
on Raleigh Filter Kings and Filter Longs. 
Free Gift Catalog, write bo* 12, Louisville, «y. 40201 


Warning: The Surgeon General 
Has Deiermined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Oangerous to Your Health 


Filter Kings. 17 mg. "tar." 1.2 mg nicotine.- Longs. 18 mg. "tar," 1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarerte. FTC Report Nov. '70 




Super Soap! 

That’s Dial. It tackles 
perspiration worries before they 
start. Because only Dial has AT-7 
to stop bacteria that cause odor. 
Keep your cool — go Dial! 


Aren t you 
glad you use 
Dial Soap ! 


( don’t you wish everybody did?) 



Improve your game like 
Brooks Robinson does. 




What helped Brooks Robinson become 
the “most valuable player" during the 
1970 World Series? 

He says, "Action-Study movies with 
Bell & Howell equipment helped me see 
minor problems and improve my hitting. 
They even helped our pitching staff. 

"For two years now, the Baltimore 
Orioles have used Action-Study movies." 
Brooks added, "I believe they really 
helped us win the Series. In fact, Action- 
Study movies are one of the best ways 
I know of for self-improvement in any 
sport." 

They can help you, too, no matter 
what your sport. Imagine analyzing your 
golf swing at a super-slow motion of 
2-frames-per-second where you can see 
that a slight twist of the wrist causes a 
slice. Or helping your son correct flaws 
in his gymnastic routine or his basketball 
game. 

Action-Study movies are made 
possible by Bell & Howell's fabulous 
Multi-Motion projector using any regular 
8 or Super 8 movie footage. In addition 
to the Action-Study speed of 2-frames- 
per-second, you can immediately switch 
to normal speed, regular slow-motion, or 
stop the action completely. 

The Bell & Howell Multi-Motion 
projector threads itself. It's great for all 
of your home movies. 

And now, there's a special 
introductory offer at your Bell & Howell 
dealer. See the Multi-Motion projector 
demonstrated. Take one home. It'll help 
your score. 

Limited Time Offer! 

Free Brooks Robinson 
Baseball Glove and 
autographed baseball 
with every Multi-Motion 
Projector. 

Get this high quality 
Rawlings glove and 
ball now. 

Offer expires 
August 1, 1971. 
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12 Now for the Mexican Open 

Amazing Lee Trevino adds the British championship to his 
American and Canadian titles 



Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc., 541 North 
l-airbanks Courl. Chicago. III. 
60611; principal olTicc Rockefeller 
Center. New. York. N Y. 10020; 
James R. Shepley. President; 
Richard B. McKcough. Treasurer; 
Charles B. Bear. Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago. III. 
and at additional mailing offices. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Department, Otta- 
wa. Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. Subscription price 
in the United States. Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands SI 2.00 a year; military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world*S8.50 
a year: all others SI 6.00 a year. 
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Tony Conigiiaro— almost blind in one eye, hurting and 
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She is 14-year-old Aussie frees tyler Shane Gould, who 
outgunned a galaxy of stars at Santa Clara 
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Some international polo players can no longer afford the 
sport, so they have come down a saddle or two 
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George Blanda, the ancient marvel of pro football, tells 
the Bear facts, and more, first of a three-part series 


32 Dance in the Dust 

Baseball is sometimes maligned as a soft, languid game, 
hut its moments of raw crash rattle the quiet landscape 


50 BOOG! The Big Baseball Musical 

Baltimore's once mighty slugger, Boog Powell, is in a 
slump. We draw hack the cw lains and see why 
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Next week 

OLYMPIC WINNERS Kip- 
choge Kcino and Mohammed 
Gammoudi will get a gold- 
medal lesi when Marty Liquori 
and Steve Prefontainc meet 
the Africans at Durham. N.C. 

CHUNKY JOE TORRE and 
lean Willie Davis offer con- 
trasts in style, if not results, 
in their fight for the National 
League batting title, a battle 
that includes a hot Pirate, too. 

HARNESS RACING, as depict- 
ed by satirical artist Arnold 
Roth, is a horse of a very 
strange color indeed. The only 
stretch is of the imagination as 
Roth rides the old sulky game. 
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We believe the 
Land Rover 
record for 
lubrication is 
700 miles on 
banana oil* 

If your Land Rover has 
gone further on banana oil, 
or any distance on a more 
exotic lubricant, please write: 

Land Rover # 

British Lcyland Motors Inc. 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT: 4 forward 

speeds and reverse, and 2-speed trans- 
fer box,equals8forward, 2 reverse. Four 
wheel drive. Full length metal top. Body 
of non-corroding aluminum alloy with 
sliding side windows, security catches, 
door locks. Side-hinged rear door, exter- 
nal locking handle. Seats for seven. 
Windshield ventilators. Dual braking 
system. Windshield washers. Back-up 
lights. Fresh air heater and defrosters. 

SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE: $4100 
East Coast P.O.E.. not including inland 
freight, dealer preparation, state and 
local taxes. 

OPTIONS: So many they are best gone 
into with a Land Rover dealer. 


The idea began with the cover of our 
annual baseball issue, which showed 
Baltimore's mighty Boog Powell at bat. 
The illustration was a painting, but 
one of photographic realism. The fig- 
ure loomed powerful, yet strangely pre- 
cise in its stance, the sort of image 
that conveyed a sense of something 
monstrously mechanical. In the weeks 
that followed, the notion of a real Boog 
Powell and an identical mechanical 
Boog Powell preyed on the mind of Se- 
nior Editor Bob Ottum. 

The result is BOOG! The Big Base- 
ball Musical, a production that starts 
on page 50, which is. we admit, far, 
far OfT-Broadway. The play stars, for 
the first time on any stage anywhere, 
not one, but two mighty Boogs and fea- 
tures a cast of both real and imag- 
inary people, including a dandy mu- 
sical organization, the Baltimore Ori- 
ole Chorus. 

Playwright Ottum is not a baseball 
expert. Indeed, rarely has the grand 
American game been approached with 
such innocence. But in his spare time 
Ottum is a writer of science fiction, 
the sort of thing where you do your re- 
search staring out the window, and 
what he kept seeing out his window 
was Boog Powell. The compulsion was 



BOB AND REAL BOOG— MAYBE 


so overpowering that Ottum wrote — 
and the fine points of baseball seem 
to have taken care of themselves. Nor 
is there any need to worry about the 
lack of music. This comedy was writ- 
ten to be read, and anyone who needs 
music can get somebody to hum along. 
The reader also must provide his own 
choreography, although there are some 
handy tips in the stage directions. In 
essence, BOOG! (the exclamation point 
ispartof the title, as inOKLAHOMA!) 
is a playwright's fan letter to a sport 
and one of its biggest — at least largest — 
heroes: it is a case of wishful thinking, 
with lyrics added. 

But BOOG! is something else, too. 
It is an infectious notion. As all Bal- 
timore Oriole fans have asked, could 
the real Boog Powell have been bat- 
ting .220 just a couple of weeks ago? 
Impossible! Could the real Boog Pow- 
ell have been benched one day for not 
hitting? Absurd! And if that isn't the 
real Boog Powell, just who is that 6' 4", 
250-pound figure in an Oriole uniform 
out there who . . . ? 

Last week Bob Ottum, a knowing 
smile playing at the corners of his 
mouth, went to Baltimore to sec for 
himself. It was his first meeting with 
No. 26, and Ottum found him to be 
“a very charming and human guy.” 
The Oriole star was even out of ac- 
tion with a hairline fracture of his 
right wrist, which could hardly hap- 
pen to a robot with arms of steel. 
Still, when Photographer Herbie 
Scharfman yelled, “Clomp him on 
top of the head, Booger” (Scharfman 
has a manic fondness for gag pic- 
tures), Powell did just that, bringing 
one enormous hand down on Ottum's 
skull. Ottum claims he was 5' 11" 
when he stepped out on the Oriole 
playing field: he is now indisputably 
5' 7*4". "No human could have done 
that,” Bob mused when he got back 
to the office. “I wonder if. . . 
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Good old Blatz. Draft-brewed flavor. 


Draft brewing is the Blatz specialty. 
Ever since Val Blatz started 
it all in 1851. His beer became 
Milwaukee's finest for over one 
hundred years. Today that same 
great beer is draft-brewed for kegs, 
cans and bottles. Draft-brewed to 


make Blatz smoother, fresher, far less 
filling. Pour a draft from any Blatz 
and taste what we mean. A 

the 3 best beers / \ 
in America is 
draft-brewed Blatz. 


'Pasteurized in bottles and cans. 







In our most compulsive 
desire lo make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE . . . master- 
piece of Vulcan's art. 

At home in kitchen, 
glove compartment or 
on a camping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK Knife Of 
The Year.'' But. alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super- 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 
luck and in order not to 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the "evil eye") we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to 
this troglodyte we agreed 
to charge SI for "MACK," 
(although he lists for 
$4.95 in our catalog). 
AND-that isn't all. For 
that same $1 we'll also ' 
send you our COLOR-FULL 
CATALOG (which many call 
"America's Most Exciting 
Wish Book”) AND -A $2 
GIFT CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first purchase). 

If you think this is an 
unusual offer you're 
right. Better take advan- 
tage of it before our 
accountant returns from 
^^vacation and reads us 
the Riot Actl 


□ Yes, I simply can’t 
resist your amazing offer. 

Here is my $1 bill. (No 
checks please, they drive 
our bankers mad!) Rush me 
"MACK". MULTI-PURPOSE 
KNIFE (sheer, serrated 
slicer, beer can opener and 
from-the-jar pickle snatch- 
er.) COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND $2 GIFT CERTIFICATE 
(Please, only one per 
customer. Allow 4 weeks 
lor delivery.) 


Name 


Address 


Dept. "Mack". 582 Washingtor 
San Francisco, Ca. 94111 


BOOKTALK 

Ernie Banks' autobiography, 'Mr. Cub,' is 
a book whose time almost never came 

It seems to be a modern publishing axiom 
I that every sports star is worth one au- 
tobiography. The formula is a familiar one: 
the star or his agent get together with a 
friendly ghost and a willing publisher, a 
price is agreed to and a manuscript emerg- 
es forthwith. The publisher brings out the 
book, gives it a moderate advertising push 
and sets up a few interviews for the jock 
w ith local talk shows and book critics. New s- 
papers and magazines review the book char- 
itably, if at all. and the publisher can hope 
for a sale of between 1 0.000 and 20,000 cop- 
ies. For the star it is good publicity: for the 
writer a sizable advance and a few roy- 
alties: for the publisher a modest profit. 

Ernie Banks of the Chicago Cubs is one 
of the oldest superstars to have his life sto- 
ry published. "Mr. Cub” (Follett, S6.95) 
has been out for a couple of months now, 
and on the surface it conforms to all the stan- 
dard cliches. It has received the obligatory 
good reviews ("Banks' . . . love story of 
life.”— Dick Young. New York Daily News) 
and made the bestseller list of The New 
York Times. But "Mr. Cub” is no ordinary 
sports autobiography. No less than three 
publishers have been involved in the proj- 
ect over the last two years. Two different 
agents were busy lining up deals and ghost- 
writers. And, finally, at least three writers 
have been engaged in getting the ebullient 
first baseman down on paper. In short, the 
project is more interesting than the product. 

The genesis of this sticky literary web oc- 
curred in the spring of 1969 when Chicago 
Sun-Times Sportswriter Jerry Holtzman ap- 
proached Banks and got what he thought 
was approval to do Banks' life story. Holtz- 
man look the idea to Henry Rcgncry Co., 
a Chicago publishing house, which gave him 
a cash advance and a contract for SI 2,000 
on delivery of a book. Holtzman and Banks 
would split the money. 

All might have gone smoothly from there, 
but sometime in May Holtzman had a club- 
house shouting match with Leo Durocher, 
and Banks sensitive about relations with 
his manager — now seemed to shy away from 
the deal. Nevertheless, a meeting was set 
up with Regnery's editors to sign the con- 
tract. Banks did not show, so another sign- 
ing session was arranged. Banks attended, 
but balked at signing until he had consult- 
ed other writers. One of these was Chicago 
Today's rotund, cigar-chomping Jim En- 
right. a scribe of the passionate old school 
who has covered the Cubs since 1952 and 
regards himself as Banks' suriogate father. 

While Banks was temporizing, his agenl. 
Jack Childers, began looking around qui- 
etly for someone else to write the book. He 
eventually settled on Brent Musburger, then 


sports director at WBBM radio in Chica- 
go. Meanwhile, Holtzman — who had al- 
ready started his interviews with Banks — 
was now aware that Enright was involved 
and felt things should be cleared up. A meet- 
ing was arranged for himself. Banks and En- 
right in an Atlanta hotel following a night 
game in June. There Holtzman asked Banks 
to set Enright straight. But Banks would 
not commit himself, so Holtzman told En- 
right flatly that he and Banks were going lo 
write the book. Enright reacted predictably. 
Banks would be foolish, he said, to work with 
the first writer who approached him. The 
meeting broke up. Enright immediately got 
on the phone to Frank Scott, an agent in New 
York, and told him to find a publisher for a 
book that he, Enright, was going to do with 
Banks. And Childers told Holtzman the deal 
was off. Exit Holtzman. 

Returning to Chicago, Enright learned 
that Childers had negotiated a new con- 
tract with Musburger. Enright demanded 
to know what right Childers, Banks' agent, 
had meddling in Banks' affairs. At this point 
Musburger bowed out and apologized for 
the confusion. He needn't have bothered. 

Banks next suggested a hiatus until after 
the 1969 season. Enright went to Cub Own- 
er P.K. Wriglcy, presumably to enlist his 
aid in persuading Banks to proceed, but 
Wrigley cannot remember the call. About 
this time Childers pulled out of the project, 
and Enright finally had the deal. Enright's 
pal, Frank Scott, became the agent. 

The new publisher was to be Viking Press 
in New York, which paid Enright a four- 
figure advance against an 80,000-word ac- 
ceptable manuscript. (Enright had by that 
time joined Holtzman in the Durocher dog- 
house by writing that Durocher had gone 
AWOL during the pennant drive.) Viking 
received Enright's first manuscript in Jan- 
uary 1970 and rejected it. A rewrite fol- 
lowed, and Viking rejected it too. One prob- 
lem, Viking said, was that Enright had writ- 
ten only 40,000 words. (Enright denies the 
drafts were rejected, charging the company 
with "incredible foot dragging." But he kept 
the advance.) 

The following January, Scott approached 
Rutledge Books in New York w ith Enright's 
manuscript, asking them in effect to fix it 
and get it published. John Santmis, the as- 
sociate publisher at Rutledge, declined the 
manuscript, but finally accepted the next 
rewrite — Enright's third version— with res- 
ervations. The book eventually reached the 
stands as "Mr. Cub” under the Follett im- 
print. It had a first printing of 15,000, a sec- 
ond of 5,000 and is now into its third. 

Leo Durocher, as usual, got the last word. 
He claimed that George Vass of the Chi- 
cago Daily News had rewritten the book 
for Enright. Vass denied everything. 

— Kent Hannon 
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For Billy Mills, 
the first few 
thousand miles 
were the hardest 


Billy Mills brought home a 
gold medal from the 1964 Olympics 
iri Japan. He won the tough 10,000 
meter run. But the really tough part 
was getting the money to get him 
and his teammates over to Tokyo. 

It takes a lot of money to field 
a winning Olympic team. And 
there’s an easy way for you to help 


raise that money: buy Bank of 
America Travelers Cheques. 

Because, every time you buy 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques, 
part of the proceeds from the sale 
go to the U.S. Olympic Committee. 
So by asking for our travelers 
cheques at your bank, you help 
equip and train our athletes. Help 
them get to the Olympics. Help 
them win when they get there. 

And it doesn’t cost you any- 
thing extra. 

We think everybody should 


back our Olympic team. And if you 
buy that, you'll buy Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques. They’re sold 
at leading banks everywhere. 



They don’t cost any more. 
They just do a lot more. 




"The silver glint of Bach’s trumpets...the brittle twang of Couperin’s harpsichords... th< 


reatBaroqucIUiisic 


YOURS TO ENJOY FOR 10 DAYS FREE 

in a magnificent four-record stereo album andalavisf 
volume of pictures and story from Time-Life Record: 


you have ever wondered wheth- 

■ er you could not better enjoy 

I great music by knowing what to 

■ listen for and how to evaluate 
what you hear, then here is an 

exciting opportunity especially for you : 

Now you and your family can experi- 
ence the joys of great Baroque music 
and share in understanding the splen- 
did age and the great composers who 
created this magnificent music — and 
you can enjoy all this at no risk and 
without expense to yourself! 

Time-Life Records invites you to au- 


dition for 10 days, free of charge or 
obligation, the lavish four-record ster- 
eo album and the special 56-page book 
of pictures and story that go to make 
up “The Baroque Era.” Together with 
the valuable Listener’s Guide to the 
Recordings, this unique volume of mu- 
sic, words and pictures provides the vital 
key you need to understand and to 
truly appreciate the extraordinary 
pleasure of great Baroque music. 

A Unique Experience 

Produced by the editors of Time-Life 



MUSIC 


Stcjry of 
r/ AfosJc 


Records, with selections specially ch< 
sen from the repertory of world-famot 
Angel Records, "The Baroque Era” rej 
resents an entirely new approach to tl 
enjoyment of great music. As you liste 
to these superb 12-inch LP stereo a 
bums and savor the text and pictur« 
of the accompanying book, you’ll fir 
yourself acquiring new insights th: 
can enhance your pleasure. 

For example, you’ll discover wh 
these sparkling melodies and pulsatir 
rhythms composed in the seventeent 
and eighteenth centuries are consic 


Che Baroque era 

“The Baroque Era” album includes 
the equivalent of two full-length con- 
cert programs of : Bach f Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, Brandenburg Con- 
certo No, 2, selections from the "St. 
Matthew Passion"/; Handel /"Water 
Music." selections from "Messiah" j ; 
Scarlatti (sonatas/; Corelli /Christ- 
nias Concerto); Vivaldi / Concerto for 
4 Harpsichords. Concerto in D Major 
for Flute/; Purcell /Theater Music 
and songs /; Telemann < Concerto for 
3 Oboes arid 3 Violins /; Couperin 
(harpsichord pieces j; Rameau 
(Gavotte Varied. 

Among the orchestras are: The 
Bath Festival Orchestra, Yehudi 
Menuhin conducting: The Philhar- 
monia Orchestra and Chorus, Otto 
Klemperer conducting: The Moscow 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Rudolf Barshai; The Virtuosi di Ro- 
ma. conducted by Renato Fasano. 
And the featured soloists include, 
among others: Victoria de los Ange- 
les. Nicolai Gedda. Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 

Music authority Frederic V. Grun- 
feld has written the companion book. 
It includes full-color reproductions of 
paintings by Rubens, Velazquez, Ca- 
ravaggio. Vermeer. Hogarth. ..rare 
photographs of art objects, Baroque 
churches and palaces. . specially com- 
missioned diagrams and charts... an 
incomparable four-page section on 
the musical instruments of the age. 

"The Baroque Era” also contains a 
delightful three-part dividend: a 
monograph on music's role in West- 
ern civilization by Henry Anatole 
Grunwald. managing editor of Time 
magazine: a fascinating essay by the 
eminent cultural historian Jacques 
Barzun on "The Art and Pleasure of 
Listening”: plus a useful guide. "Get- 
ting the Most Out of High Fidelity." 
A Listener's Guide is also included.... 




ered so “modern” by today’s knowl- 
edgeable music lovers. You’ll thrill to 
compositions by Bach, Handel, Vivaldi, 
Telemann, Purcell, Scarlatti, Corelli, 
Couperin and Rameau— performed by 
orchestras such as The Moscow Cham- 
ber Orchestra, The Bath Festival Or- 
chestra, The Virtuosi di Roma and The 
Philharmonia Orchestra, and interna- 
tionally acclaimed artists such as Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, N icolai Gedda, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Victoria de los Angeles, 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and Otto 
Klemperer. 

You’ll find yourself understanding 
the delightful intricacies of great en- 
semble playing in the heady counter- 
point of harpsichords, flutes, oboes and 
violins. In the welter of exciting 
rhythms, you’ll even be able to detect 
toe-tapping syncopations that seem to 
herald much of what you hear in the 
music of today! 

A Magnificent Age 
In the pages of the book that accom- 
panies “The Baroque Era,” you will re- 
live the era of splendid pageantry and 
pomp that was the Baroque. You’ll 
share the pleasures of an age when 
kings and queens had their own court 
musicians and composers to create di- 
verting music for great balls and inti- 
mate drawing-room parties — when 
grand concerts in the elegant opera 
houses of London, Paris and Vienna 
drew glittering audiences of lords and 
ladies. 

Most important of all, you’ll come to 
understand how the great Baroque 
composers contributed to the develop- 
ment of fine music, of the concert or- 
chestra and the instruments you hear 
today — and with this understanding 
your appreciation of this great music 
will increase with every rehearing. 

An Extraordinary Offer 
You are welcome to enjoy "The Baroque 
Era” — the four stereo records, the il- 
lustrated book and the valuable Listen- 
er’s Guide— in your own home for 10 


days free. If for any reason whatever 
during that time you decide you do not 
wish to keep the volume, simply return 
it and that will end the matter. 

But if you are as delighted with “The 
Baroque Era” as we think you will be, 
keep the volume and enjoy a second 
pleasant surprise, the low price. The 
four stereo records in this volume have 
been specially produced for Time-Life 
Records by Angel Records, considered 
by many music lovers to be the finest 
classical label in the U.S. Ordinarily, 
you might expect to pay as much as 
$20.00 or more for the four 12-inch rec- 
ords alone, without the 56-page Time- 
Life Records book and the Listener’s 
Guide. But because we deal directly 
with you — eliminating the expense of 
stores and salesmen— we can offer you 
the four stereo records plus the illus- 
trated book plus the Listener’s Guide, all 
beautifully slipcased, for only $14.95*. 
plus a small charge for shipping and 
handling. 

“The Baroque Era” is not available in 
stores anywhere, at any price. What's 
more, the four superb records, while 
recorded in stereo, can also be played 
with full enjoyment on modern mon- 
aural record players. 

Enjoy Other Great Music, Too 

“The Baroque Era" is the introductory 
volume of The Story of Great Music, a 
unique series created by Time-Life 
Records to heighten the enjoyment of 
fine music. The series embraces almost 
six centuries of great music, from the 
Renaissance to the Romantic Era, the 
Age of Revolution and the Music of 
Today. It includes volumes devoted to 
the Spanish Style, Slavic Traditions 
and the Age of Elegance, among others. 

Each of the 11 volumes in The Story 
of Great Music contains four stereo 
records, an illustrated book and Lis- 
tener’s Guide, handsomely slipcased— 
a proud addition to any family’s record 
library. 

When you audition the introductory 
volume of the series, “The Baroque 


Era,” you also become entitled, as a 
subscriber, to audition, approximately 
every other month, additional volumes 
of The Story of Great Music and to 
keep any volume you want for the same 
low price. 

Please understand, however: You are 
under no obligation to purchase any 
minimum number of volumes and you 
may cancel your subscription and 10- 
day free-examination privilege at any 
time you wish simply by notifying 
Time-Life Records. 

By mailing the attached postage- 
paid card, you simply accept the privi- 
lege of auditioning “The Baroque Era” 
for 10 days free and the privilege of ac- 
cepting or rejecting future volumes of 
The Story of Great Music without risk 
or obligation. What could be simpler or 
more enjoyable? Mail the card today. 

If the card is missing, mail the cou- 
pon — and reward yourself and your 
family with the heritage of great music. 

r— 

■ 2707 I 

■ TO : Time-Life Records 

Time-Life Bldg., Chicago, 111.60611 J 

■ Please send me "The Baroque Era,” first | 

• volume of The Story of Great Music, tor J 
I 10 days' free audition and enroll me as a I 

■ subscriber to the series. After 10 days I | 
! may return the four records and Ulus- ■ 
I trated book without obligation. If I de- 1 
I clde to keep them. I will pay $14.95* plus | 
. shipping and handling. I will then receive ■ 
I other volumes at the same price at approx- ■ 
| imately two-month intervals. I am under | 

• no obligation to purchase any minimum ■ 

• number and may cancel my subscription ! 
| and free-examlnatlon privilege at any | 

■ time. 


MR. ) 

MRS. > 

miss ) (Please print plainly) 


Street 


Signature 

•In Canada, $1.00 additional. 
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.bourbon 

’•tAlGHT BOURBON WHISK** 
H, *AM Walker l SONS.1NC- 


Hiram Walker 
has a history 
of great whiskey. 


Walker's DeLuxe was named for ihe man who wrote the book. 
Hiram Walker started making line whiskey III years ago. 

And over the years, he learned a thing or two. It takes the choicest 
grains and 8 full years to make bourbon like Walkers DeLuxe 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


THE ICE MEN HAGGLETH 

The Boston Bruin management was 
shaken when Clarence Campbell, Na- 
tional Hockey League president, sug- 
gested that the team ‘“cannot afford" 
the luxury of its two top stars: Bobby 
Orr and Phil Esposito. So were Orr 
and Esposito, who are negotiating new 
contracts. 

“The Bruins can’t trade Orr," Camp- 
bell explained, “but they could sell Es- 
posito for, say. $350,000. 1 can think of 
at least three teams in the NHL that 
can afford him — Toronto, New York 
and Chicago. Chicago can get $9 for a 
top-priced ticket. Boston can't do that. 
The tax situation of the Bruins is fright- 
ening. They are one of the few teams in 
the league that don't own their own 
building.” 

The response of the Bruins was a quiet 
suggestion that Campbell should worry 
about league affairs and not meddle in 
club business. The response by Bruin 
fans goes unrecorded, but can be guessed. 

Orr reportedly wants a five-year con- 
tract for $1 million. Esposito, a year- 
round resident of Boston and reluctant 
to leave, said he would like to have a five- 
year contract, too — for a slightly lower 
amount — but doubted that he could get 
it, despite the fact that he scored a rec- 
ord-breaking 76 goals and 152 points 
last season. 

Buffalo’s Punch Imlach sums up the 
insider's view of Campbell’s suggestion. 
Esposito, he said, would be “hockey's 
biggest bargain at $350,000. If Buffalo 
didn’t come up with the money, I'd buy 
him myself and lease him to the club. I 
spent S200.000 for five players in the re- 
cent draft, and they won't get 76 goals 
among the whole lot of them.” 

BALL FOUR RECONSIDERED 

During spring training Charlie Finley, 
owner of the Oakland Athletics, was 
loudly propagandizing for a change in 
baseball rules. He wanted three balls, 
instead of four, to constitute a walk. 

One baseball man said the only good 


in the proposal would be to make Jim 
Bouton's book. Ball Four , obsolete. But 
Finley insisted: “Let's get men on base. 
Let's get more runs. There is nothing 
duller than a 2-1 game.” 

Since the season started, though, Fin- 
ley has not been saying anything about 
ball three. His ace. Pitcher Vida Blue, 
is stimulating the game everywhere. Vida 
causes some 2-1 scores, and even has 
six shutouts among his 17 wins. Just 
the other night he pitched 1 1 innings of 
shutout ball and struck out 17 before 
being lifted to save his arm. Rollie Fin- 
gers took over in the 12th. It was dou- 
bly dull for 19 innings, and then the 
A's won in the 20th, 1-0, at the espe- 
cially dull hour of 1 : 1 5 a. m. 

It was probably the game of the year. 
And not a peep of protest from Finley. 

LET NOT THE RIGHT HAND. . . . 

The U.S. Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York has charged the state’s 
National Guard with illegally dumping 
refuse in a marsh. Part of the refuse: 
pamphlets published by the New York 
conservation department on how citi- 
zens can protect the environment. 

IF BIGGER IS BETTER 

Most proposals to get basketball out of 
its high-scoring, high-altitude posture in- 
volve raising the basket and widening 
the lane. Press Maravich, Louisiana 
State coach, has a different idea — enlarge 
the whole playing area. 

Today's players, he says, are so big 
they no longer have room to move. They 
fight for room and the game, therefore, 
is regressing toward outright combat. 

HEAVENLY ASCENT 

Instead of organizing a “charity walk,” 
which is a British way of raising 
money, Richard Freeth, Vicar of May- 
land, Essex, has announced that he 
will climb the 14.700-foot Matterhorn 
next month. Each sponsor will con- 
tribute two new pence for every 100 feet 
he ascends and descends, the money 


going to a children’s caravan church. 

The vicar — and police agree with 
him — feels that the charity walk is too 
dangerous because of cars running into 
walkers. Matterhorn climbing, though, 
presents no great danger these days. Den- 
izens of the area contend that the great- 
est peril is slipping on the orange peels 
left behind by multitudes of other tour- 
ist climbers. 

ALL IN THE FAMILY 

Remember the case of the naming of 
the Edscl? Poet Marianne Moore chron- 
icled the experience a few years ago, all 
about how she was commissioned by 
the Ford Motor Company to come up 
with a name for its new car. The up- 
shot was that after she practically ex- 



hausted her Roger's with suggestions, 
the company informed Miss Moore 
that it had decided to name the car 
Edsel after one of Henry Ford's sons. 
So much for poetry. 

Comes now the new Richmond (Va.) 
professional hockey team of the Amer- 
ican Hockey League. The owner of the 
club launched a pick-a-name contest re- 
cently. It drew 14,000 entries. The win- 
ner was Mrs. Hester Fore, whose sug- 
gestion, The Robins, won her a boat 
and motor. The prizes were presented 
to her by the team's owner, Claiborne 
Robins Jr. 

INCOMPATIBILITY IN THE STANDS 

The San Francisco 49ers are moving 
from Kczar Stadium to Candlestick Park 


continued 
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next fall. More problems than mere mov- 
ing are involved. 

For one thing, everyone will want a 
seat on the 50-yard line. But football 
never has been played in Candlestick 
and no one is yet certain where the 50- 
yard line will be situated. 

Pete Giannini, the 49er ticket manager, 
has other problems, too. 

“One couple drives in from Modesto 
every Sunday," he says. “Each of them 
has a very good seat, but not together. 
When we got the word about moving 
to Candlestick I phoned them and told 
them I could arrange for them to sit to- 
gether now. The wife told me she likes 
the shade, he likes the sun, and they've 
been very happy about the arrangement 
so far, so please don't change. 

“We have another loving couple who 
separate at the game. He says. 'I can't 
sit next to my wife. Let some other suck- 
er answer her questions.' ” 

GOLF UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

The first annual Pasture Pool Open, 
which promises to be one of golf's more 
outlandish events, will be contested next 
month over a new course designed by 
the residents of Arthur County, Neb., 
who number 600. Of these, 18 have paid 
SIO to join the club. 

The par- 1 3 course has only four holes, 
ranging from 170 to 250 yards. On two 
of the holes, baled hay, accumulated dur- 
ing the making of the fairways, offers 
formidable hazards. 

“We must have the most way-out golf 
course anywhere," boasts Dr. Willy 
Hutcheson, veterinarian for the area. 
Doc Hutcheson is unaware that in Hai- 
ti there is a nine-hole course, the only 
one in the entire country, which has don- 
keys and goats tethered on the fairways 
to provide natural hazards. Even so, Ar- 
thur County is doing all right. 

UP FROM THE BUSH LEAGUES 

One of the last white preserves in in- 
dependent Africa, the job of the pro- 
fessional or “white" hunter — a hand- 
some, intrepid guy who probably knew 
Hemingway — is being phased out. Pre- 
viously, on any big-game safari, African 
natives have been permitted only to car- 
ry the elephant guns, track the animals, 
lug camping equipment on their heads, 
skin trophies, cut the firewood, do the 
cooking and clean the tents. 

1 hat day is passing. The continent's 
first school for African professional 


hunters — “white" hunters who are 
black — has been opened by the govern- 
ment at Arusha, Tanzania. So far only 
five of 300 applicants have been accept- 
ed for courses in hunting in the bush 
with clients, tracking down wounded an- 
imals, tackling poachers, shooting a hip- 
popotamus from a canoe, first aid, sharp- 
shooting, taxidermy, game geography, 
baiting for lion and leopard and the op- 
eration of radio telephones. 

“The tests they have to pass," says 
Rowland Mwanjisi, managing director 
of Tanzania Wildlife Safaris, “are the 
same as those that have been used for 
white hunters, including, for instance, 
conversational knowledge of literature, 
music, sports, politics and religion.” 

MANNING THE LIFEBOATS 

In the view of Sam Oakland, an as- 
sistant English professor at Portland 
State University in Portland, Ore., “the 
city is like a ship sinking. No one thinks 
about looking around for a lifeboat.” 

That is why he has been instrumental 
in getting the state to commit itself to 
spending an estimated $4.8 million in 
the next two years for the building of 
what he calls lifeboats: footpaths and 
bicycle trails. 

“I want the bicycle to become a com- 
mon mode of transportation,” he says. 
"I want to put America back on its feet 
again, to make it skinny with a lean 
and hungry look." 

Oakland was a leader of what became 
known as "the bicycle lobby" during 
the recent session of the legislature, 
which passed a bill that requires the high- 
way commission to spend a minimum 
of \% of its funds for the establishment 
of footpaths and bicycle trails. Cities 
and counties that share in the funds also 
will be required to contribute. 

Oakland sees the city of the future as 
“one huge Utopian park.” 

“People could walk or bicycle with- 
out being accosted with smoke and 
smog," he says. “It would mean much 
less noise and a lot more greenery." 

More green money, too, but it would 
be worth it. 

THE VILLAIN IS A HERO 

In his search for an honest man, 
Diogenes might just as well have added 
another quarry to his hunt — someone 
who would say a kind word for crab- 
grass, that noxious destroyer of lawns. 
Such a figure has now sprouted in the 


person of Jay Kirsh, Temple University 
groundkeeper who encourages the 
growth of crabgrass on Geasey Field, 
where Temple teams practice. 

"We took a detested weed and put it 
to work for us,” says Kirsh. "If we 
grew regular grass, either by seeding or 
sodding, the middle of the field would 
be eaten up in the fall when 200 ath- 
letes begin practicing on it daily. 

“So what we do is nothing. We just 
water the field and let the crabgrass grow 
naturally.” 

If Geasey Field were sodded, Kirsh 
estimates, it would cost Temple about 
S2.000 for the 1,700 square feet of 
sod that would be required and about 
S300 for labor. And it would be an an- 
nual expense. 

“If the athletes get too strenuous and 
wear out the field now,” he says, "we 
may have to call on the people of Phil- 
adelphia to bring in their crabgrass clip- 
pings. You can't buy crabgrass seed.” 

POINTED INVITATION 

The California Angels have invited Vice- 
President Spiro Agnew to throw out the 
first ball at a “special” night on Aug. 
6. The thing that's special about it is 
that it will be Helmet Night in Ana- 
heim Stadium. 

FUN COUNTRY 

Leisure-time spending in the U.S. has 
nearly doubled in the past 10 years to 
about SI 30 billion annually, says Dr. 
James Wylie, who teaches a family rec- 
reation course at Boston University. His 
figure includes everything from stamp 
collecting to ballroom dancing. 

But outdoor activities arc high on the 
list. Last year, he says, some 90 million 
Americans went on picnics and about 
18 million went camping. 

And then there is the magazine Amuse- 
ment Business, which reports that we 
spent almost $700 million last year to 
attend ball games, expositions and fairs. 

We must be fun-lovers all. 

THEY SAID IT 

• The Kansas City Royals' 5' 4* Fred- 
die Patek, on how it feels to be the short- 
est player in the major leagues: “A heck- 
uva lot better than being the shortest 
player in the minor leagues.” 

• Danny Murtaugh, Pittsburgh Pirate 
manager, describing baby-faced Bruce 
Kison, a rookie pitcher: “I looked old- 
er than Kison the day I was born." end 
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Donnybrooke, Minn., July 4th —Javelin sweeps Trans-Am. 
Captures 1st and 2nd places, beats Mustang and Camaro for third 
time. Now in lead for Trans-Am championship. 


Mark Donohue raced a specially modified 
American Motors Javelin to a first place finish 
today, with Peter Revson finishing second in 
another Javelin less than a lap behind. 

Mustang finished third, and the best Camaro 
could do was fifth. 

This was the second Trans-Am victory in a 
row for the Javelin and the third this season. 

As a result the Javelin now leads for the 
championship, while Mustang and Camaro trail 


in second and third places, respectively. 

The Trans-Am series, a group of 1 1 races 
that test American-made sporty cars on hand- 
ling, braking, reliability and performance, holds 
its next event on July 17th at Elkhart Lake, 
Wisconsin. 

This will bring the Javelin one step closer 
to the championship. And needless to say, we 
can hardly wait. 




NOW FOR THE 
MEXICAN OPEN 


Sports Illustrated 

JULY 19, 1971 


Lee Trevino caps an unprecedented month by defeating 'Our Tony' and 
'Mister Lu’ to add the British Open to the U.S. and Canadian titles 
he had won earlier. What's left for Lee to conquer? by DAN JENKINS 


I n the lobby of the massive old Prince 
of Wales Hotel in Southport, England 
last Saturday morning the incomparable 
Lee Trevino started winning the British 
Open shortly before eating his poached 
eggs. He burst upon a table occupied 
by his wife Claudia and a few friends, a 
table surrounded by Englishmen, turned 
his cap around backward like a helmet 
and started babbling. “Where's Tony 
Jacklin?” he said. "Man, lie's gonna 
think the German army's after him." 

It was the same display of overwhelm- 
ing confidence that Trevino had shown 
when he faced Jack Nicklaus in a play- 
off for the U.S. Open championship at 
Merion. “I believe the Mcx will get 
big Jack today," he had said in the 
locker room before their playoff. And 
the Mex did. Two weeks later — all con- 
fidence again — he won the Canadian 
Open in a playoff. 

Now he was in England, down at Roy- 
al Birkdale, and after three sparkling 
rounds of the tournament the British 
call simply the Open Championship, T re- 
vino had a date with destiny. On this 
day he could become the fourth player — 
Bobby Jones, Gene Sarazen and Ben 
Hogan were the others — to win both U.S. 
and British titles in the same year. All 
he had to do was hold his one-stroke 
lead over Jacklin, the English hero, and 
a graceful little man named Lu Liang- 
huan from Taiwan. The 35-year-old Lu, 
who came to be called Mister Lu by 
just about everyone at the Open, had 
five times played in World Cup com- 
petition but was almost totally unknown 
at Birkdale. Except to Trevino, of course. 

“I used to play with him in 1959, 
when l was a marine on Okinawa," Lee 
said. "1 remember playing him in Tai- 


wan one day and he beat me something 
like 8 and 7. He's always straight with 
his drives." 

Even so. Trevino kissed off Lu, too. 
“I'm going to send Lu to the laundry," 
he joked, "and the German arffty’s gon- 
na get Jacklin." 

With that, Trevino went out for his 
last round and the way he began to play 
made it look as though something far 
fiercer than the Wehrmacht, with the 
Luftwaffe thrown in, was after every 
other golfer on the course. 

The situation was this: Jacklin was 
playing up ahead, just in front of Tre- 
vino and Lu, who constituted the last 
twosome. Trevino, 1 1 under p.tr for the 
first three rounds, was one stroke ahead 
of both the Englishman and the little, 
hat-tipping Chinese, who was rivaling 
Trevino as the most incongruous sight 
the century-old Open had ever seen. 

Trevino's first few holes that last day 
won the tournament for him, since they 
saved him when he got into serious trou- 
ble later at 17. In those early holes he 
breezed away from Jacklin and pulled 
so far ahead of the field that the Open 
Championship was over — unless some 
unforeseen horror like, say, a sandhill, 
crept into the script. 

What Trevino did was birdie the first 
hole with a nifty iron out of the rough 
and an eight-foot putt — and this right 
after Jacklin had birdied it to tie mo- 
mentarily for the lead. He saved his par 
on 2 with a 15-footer after hearing that 
Jacklin had double-bogeyed. He jammed 
an iron into the third and dropped an 8- 
footer for another birdie. He chipped 
out from under a bush at the 4th and 
got his par. He wedged into the 5th and 
dropped that one from eight feet for a 


third birdie, and then he absolutely de- 
stroyed the 6th, the toughest hole on 
the course, a cutthroat of a par 4 that 
had been cursed all week, even by the 
circumspect Lu, who had said, "Green 
makes putts three.” 

The 6th was a bad hole, a converted 
par 5 that called for an iron layup off 
the tee to avoid some crossing bunkers, 
and then a wood shot over a hill to a 
blind green. Trevino had been using a 
one-iron regularly and he loved the club. 
"I got me a one-iron I can hit 260 
and right through the doorway," he 
bragged. 

That last day he one-ironed his tee 
shot on the 6th just right, and he ad- 
dressed his second as Claudia stood 
nearby with two of Lee's rooters, 
Jimmy Dean, the entertainer, who had 
come down from London, and an old 
hustling companion from Dallas named 
Arnold Salinas, a bookkeeper for a 
chain of Mexican restaurants. Through- 
out the round Lee, knowing his wife and 
friends were close by. made his com- 
ments on various shots loud enough for 
them to hear. (He jabbered all week as 
he played his shots, something that as- 
tonished the British crowds, the British 
press and most of the competition. Once 
on Friday as he looked over a chip shot, 
knowing the BBC had a sound man near 
him, he broke up everyone with, "I won- 
der what old Henry Longhursl is say- 
ing about me right now. He probably 
thinks I got the wrong club.") Now he 
took a crack at the wood shot and it 
flew high and straight, soaring over the 
continued 

A broad grin lights up the winner's face as a 30- 
foot putt drops during the final round of pi ay. 
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BRITISH OPEN continued 


hill. Only Lee could know whether it 
was sailing in the right direction. 

“Oh, my God," he shouted. Claudia 
and Arnold and Jimmy gasped. Then, 
laughing, he added, “It’s perfect?' 

It was, too, unless you feel that two 
feet from the cup is two feet shy of per- 
fection. It was another birdie, his sixth 
one-putt green in six holes, the terrible 
par 4 beaten into submission, Jacklin 
erased and the championship won if he 
didn't drop dead — or run into Mister 
Lu and the sand at 17. 

And sure enough, there on the 17th 
tee, while holding a three-stroke lead, 
Trevino almost got too cute. Lu had driv- 
en first, and nicely, and now Lee was in 
the process of aiming his drive between 
two giant sandhills down the fairway. 

“Man, you’re stronger than laundry," 
Lee said to Lu, as he waggled his club. 
“I just want to string this little beauty 
right down there near that left hill and 
cut it in there. . . ." Only it did not cut 
in and it buried in the sand. His first 
slash at the ball — with a wedge — left him 
still on the sandhill. He finally blasted 
out but now he lay three in the rough, 
a long way from the green, on his way 
to a double-bogey 7 that could have 
been totally disastrous. If Lu birdied the 
hole they would suddenly and stunningly 
be all even with one hole to play. But 
Lu didn't. He had made nothing but 
putts all week, but this one, from about 
12 feet, did not fall, and Trevino held 
on to a one-stroke lead going to the 
72nd hole of the tournament. 

The last hole at Birkdale was a pho- 
ny par 5, a drive and a mid-iron for 
most hitters. Trevino had to get his bird- 
ie 4 and hope Lu did not dream up an 
eagle for a tie. 

Trevino hit his best drive of the day 
and had only a six-iron left. Lu drove 
well but a bit too far to the left, very 
close to a bunker. In fact, he was al- 
most standing in the bunker as he swung. 
He half-topped, half-hooked the shot, 
but the ball hit a lady spectator on the 
head and bounded back in the fairway, 
a stroke of luck for the scrutable Chi- 
nese and X rays for the unlucky lady. T re- 
vino did not worry about the luck or 
the lady. He quickly hit his six-iron to 

Intent British spectators roaming the hills of 
Royal Birkdale cheer for Tony Jacklin, here 
on a hill of his own. and the surprising chal- 
lenger from Taiwan, dapper Lu Liang-huan. 


the back of the green and watched as 
Lu hit a fine approach to within six 
feet. Even if Lu sank it for a birdie 
(which he did), Trevino knew that after 
all that had happened all he had to do 
was get down in two for the champi- 
onship. He putted up beautifully and 
made the last shove-in, one-foot birdie 
for a 14-under 278, slung his cap and 
raced across the green to Claudia. In 
that moment, of course, he was embraced 
not only by his wife but by history as 
well. 

The British crowd, which the day be- 
fore had had a misunderstanding with 
Trevino when he was playing head to 
head with Jacklin (who was called “Our 
hero" and “Our Tony” by British tel- 
ly), applauded the cheerful Mexican's 
victory. On Friday Lee had been hurt 
when spectators, apparently misinter- 
preting some of his comments, laughed 
at the wrong times. When some of the 
more passionate pro-Jacklin members of 
the gallery showed obvious elation when 
Trevino missed a putt, Lee said he had 
felt like going into the gallery with his 
putter. But his essentially upbeat per- 
sonality prevailed, and after the tour- 
nament he had kind words for every- 
one. He donated L‘2,000 (S4,800) of his 
£5,500 (SI 3.200) winning purse toa Brit- 
ish orphanage and that night at a vic- 
tory celebration in the Kingsway casino 
in Southport he auctioned off his golf 
clubs for £600 and gave that to charity, 
too. 

It is something of a shame that Tre- 
vino's historic success could not have 
had a more distinguished setting. There 
are only seven courses on which the Bi it- 
ish Open is played — four in Scotland 
and three in England — and some of the 
more knowledgeable British writers gave 
inquisitive Americans the bottom line 
on Royal Birkdale. “It is the worst of 
the lot,” they whispered. Not in terms 
of space, cordiality, clubhouse, access, 
hotel rooms and the things that helped 
produce the record crowds, but in terms 
of enchantment, charm, playing quality 
and tradition. 

“Birkdale is what you might call nou- 
veau riclie," said one journalist, referring 
to the fact that the course only got start- 
ed in 1889. In its earlier days it was 
a tiny links in Southport, too short 
for championship play and with a club- 
house no larger than a hen shack over 
by the 4th green. When the Ryder Cup 
was played in the area in 1937, the South- 


port and Ainsdale Golf Club was used, 
not Birkdale. But then the course was 
lengthened and a new clubhouse erected, 
one that is roomier than most in Great 
Britain. Birkdale was to have its first 
Open in 1940. but the Germans post- 
poned that and it was not until 1954 that 
the championship was held there. It got 
the tournament again in 1961, the year 
Arnold Palmer won, and in 1965, when 
Peter Thomson upset a strong interna- 
tional field, and again last week. 

For all of the drama Trevino and Mis- 
ter Lu and Our Tony produced, Birk- 
dale was not a links to get excited about, 
not in the way one gets stirred by St. An- 
drews, Muirfield (where next year's 
championship will be played), Carnou- 
stie, Troon, Hoylake or Royal Lytham 
and St. Annes, the other courses in the 
British Open rotation. 

First of all, Birkdale is normally a pat- 
74 course, with six — yes, half-a-dozen — 
par-5 holes, including four of the last 
six. The Royal and Ancient changed one 
of the par 5s (the hated 6th) to a par 4 
to reduce par to 73, but that is still ab- 
normal by American standards. Or any- 
body else's. 

Still, the Americans thought it was 
more like one of their own courses than 
any they play across the ocean, prin- 
cipally because the fairways are fairly 
flat, as compared to the moguls and val- 
leys and hidden flagsticks of a classic 
Scottish links. The lack of any real w ind 
from the sea and the slow and bumpy 
greens made the tournament seem ter- 
ribly un-British. 

“I know I haven't really been to the 
British Open yet," said Masters Cham- 
pion Charles Coody, who came over for 
the first time and did well, shooting a 
283 for a fifth-place tie with defending 
champion Jack Nicklaus, who did not 
get going until the last day. Nicklaus 
didn't much like the course, either. Some 
pitch shots, he said, were "like aiming 
at a bag of dirty clothes." 

Nicklaus missed birdies in the first 
round that might have drawn him very 
close to a repeat win, but you had to 
know that no one but Trevino was go- 
ing to take this tournament. Now the 
champion announced that he had a new' 
goal. “I've got the U.S., the British and 
the Canadian Opens,” he said, “but, 
darn it. I’ve got to wait all the way 
until October to win my own Grand 
Slam.” He smiled. “That's when the 
Mexican Open is." end 
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SHOW ME 
THE 
WAY TO GO 
HOME 


Tony Conig/iaro— almost blind in 
one eye and homesick — gives up 
baseball and returns to Boston, to 
his family and to more controversy 

by MARK MULVOY and RON FIMRITE 


L ast Sunday, when the California An- 
■ gels were in Oakland and the Bos- 
ton Red Sox were in New York, Tony 
and Billy Conigliaro were at home in Na- 
hant, Mass., fishing for flounder in the 
morning and gloomily catching televi- 
sion accounts of the controversies they 
had created in the afternoon. 

At dawn of the day before, Tony had 
issued the startling announcement that, 
at age 26, he was quitting the Angels 
and ending forever his frequently bril- 
liant but sometimes calamitous seven- 
year career in the major leagues. He 
had virtually no vision, he said, in the 
left eye that was struck by a pitched 
ball four years ago. 

Billy, who ordinarily would have been 
either in the Red Sox outfield in New 
York or perhaps, the way things are 
going, in their dugout, had hurried to 
his older brother's side, pausing to blame 
teammate Carl Yastrzcmski for the trade 
that sent Tony from Boston to the be- 
nighted Angels in the first place. 

Ostensibly, Billy was home in Nahant 
to fulfill a military reserve commitment. 
He begged off, however, claiming a bro- 
ken toe— medical intelligence that must 
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have surprised the Red Sox. for whom 
he had played the previous day. More 
probably. Billy was out of both Red 
Sox and armed forces uniforms to bring 
solace to his anguished brother. 

The Conigliaros — father Sal, mother 
Theresa and brothers three — are that 
close. And in their company Tony is 
hardly the erratic cutup who, in the opin- 
ion of Angel Manager Lefty Phillips, 
"belongs in an institution." But Phillips 
may be forgiven for such outbursts, with 
Conigliaro and Alex Johnson (SI, July 
5) in the same outfield much of this sea- 
son, he has had a trying time. 

Tony seemed as rational as a man in 
his depressed circumstances could be as 
he sat in the living room of his family's 
fine house Sunday watching first a taped 
interview of himself, then one in which 
Boston Manager Eddie Kasko discussed 
the trouble Billy's accusation has caused 
in the Red Sox camp. Dressed in kid 
brother Richie's high school football 
jersey and a pair of bathing trunks, Tony 
appeared tanned, rested and not in the 
least like someone at the end of his teth- 
er. He was back home at last, back where 
a lonely, troubled 26-year-old could re- 


lax and. hopefully, find himself again. 

He had called a 5 a.m. press con- 
ference Saturday morning in Oakland 
and told the bleary-eyed newsmen, "I 
have lost my sight and I'm on the edge 
of losing my mind." His performance 
in the 20-inning loss to the A's that had 
only concluded four hours before had, 
in fact, bordered on the manic. After 
going 0 for 8, striking out five times 
and getting into a heated argument with 
an umpire, Conigliaro was tossed out 
of the game when he swung in frus- 
tration at his own batting helmet and 
then flung his bat. 

After the game he told Phillips he 
was quitting. This was not an original 
thought, but one he had nursed since 
spring training. Dick Walsh, the An- 
gels' general manager and the man who 
had made the trade with Boston that 
brought Tony C to California, tried un- 
til 4:30 in the morning to talk Conig- 
liaro out of his decision to retire. "I 
spent most of the time trying to make 
him realize that this wasn't an hour for 
decisions," Walsh says, "but he was a 
picture of a totally frustrated young man. 
He kept referring back to taking our 
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money under false pretenses. There was 
failure in his eyes. It was futile.” 

"I was going over the edge,” Conig- 
liaro said, sitting in his parents’ living 
room. “The way I was, I couldn’t sleep. 
I was tossing in bed nights, and I was ob- 
viously on the brink of something bad. 
Now was the time for me to get out." 

Conigliaro had been on the periphery 
of the Angel storm center all season, 
though teammate Johnson’s bizarre be- 
havior usually overshadowed his own. 
Tony never produced as a hitter for the 
Angels. His average was .222 and he 
had only four home runs. He suffered 
from a succession of injuries, the most 
severe being a pinched nerve in his neck. 
His new Angel teammates did not al- 
ways accept his explanations of poor 
health, however, and after one trip to 
the hospital he returned to find a catsup- 
spattered uniform laid out on a stretch- 
er alongside his locker. Conigliaro dis- 
missed this far-from-subtle intimation of 
hypochondria as a clubhouse prank. But 
he was obviously troubled by accusations 
of malingering. It is odd, considering 
his medical history, that they should 
persist. 

“I’ve had a broken thumb, a broken 
wrist, a broken hand, a broken arm, a 
fractured cheekbone, a dislocated jaw, 
a fractured shoulder blade and a cracked 
finger,” he protests. “And people say 
I’m a hypochondriac.” 

But all his injuries the past three years 
had one benefit, he says. They served to 
effectively camouflage his real trouble — 
diminishing vision in his left eye. He 
nearly lost the sight of the eye and came 
reasonably close to losing his life when 
he was struck by a pitch thrown by Jack 
Hamilton in 1967. 

Conigliaro sat out the 1968 season re- 
covering from the blow — it was assumed 
he would never play again — then came 
back dramatically the following year to 
hit 20 home runs and drive in 82 runs. 
And last year he had his best season 
ever, with 36 home runs and 1 16 RBIs. 
But in October the Red Sox traded him 
to the Angels, a transaction that bewil- 
dered and angered the Conigliaro clan. 
Tony had been a Boston-area schoolboy 
hero, and as a home-town star and a 
bachelor, he had been reaping a celeb- 
rity’s harvest. Now all that was gone. 

In Southern California, Conigliaro 
found starlets for company, the promise 
of a part-time show-business career and 
a snappy apartment in Newport Beach 


with Raquel Welch as a next-door neigh- 
bor. But as idyllic as that might sound, 
Conigliaro was a cod out of water. 
"Tony is a young 26,” a friend said a cou- 
ple of weeks ago, "and 1 know damn 
well he is homesick. He misses his broth- 
ers. He misses his father. He misses his 
mother. And maybe most of all, he miss- 
es his Boston." 

Nonetheless, Conigliaro maintains 
that his failing sight is the only cause of 
his abrupt retirement. Phillips has an- 
grily accused him of taking the easy way 
out of a bad season. Conigliaro replies 
that by retiring he loses S40.000, the sec- 
ond half of his annual salary that he 
might have kept had he merely claimed 
an injury. And in answer to those skep- 
tics who say he had put together two pret- 
ty fair seasons for a one-eyed man, he 
answers that the effort had caused him 
repeated headaches and nervous tension. 

"It's difficult for me to explain the con- 
dition of my eye,” he said on Sunday. 
"1 can sec the sides of a television screen, 
but I have trouble seeing the center of 
it. I can sec sidearm pitches pretty well, 
but not somebody like Sam McDowell 
coming straight over the top. If I closed 
my right eye against a pitcher like that, 
I couldn't see the ball at all.” 

The eye has not been operated on, as 
is commonly believed, he said. "I didn't 
want to tell anyone that the eye was 
not as good as it should be. I let it get 
out that my vision in my bad eye was 
20-30 in a test, but I cheated on the 
test. I had studied the chart before with 
my other eye. I felt that if people in base- 
ball knew my eyesight was as bad as it 
was. I'd never have made it back. Even 
last year when I was having a great sea- 
son, I was scared. I could get hit again 
by a pilch and maybe get killed. I was 
risking my life in the outfield. Really. 
I'd lose the ball and it would reappear, 
bang, in my glove. But my lawyer, Joe 
Tauro, convinced me that I should not 
retire. He said it would not have looked 
right to retire when I was traded." 

The trade remains an injury of a dif- 
ferent sort. "It was stupid. At the end 
of the season I told the Red Sox about 
my eye trouble. I asked them to move 
me from right field to left, where the 
sun wouldn't bother me so much in Fen- 
way Park. But they told me no, because 


Billy C and Tony C. brothers in arms, meet 
at home in more relaxed times last summer. 


that would admit I had a problem. I real- 
ly felt great when they said that — and I 
mean that seriously. I needed support, 
and I thought they were behind me and 
that we would be there together for a 
long time. Then came the trade. 

"1 was never happy with the Angels. 
When I was traded, I went into shock. 
1 began to think what baseball was all 
about. It is big business. I discovered a 
ballplayer is a machine. When a player 
is hurt, they grease him, scrub him, oil 
him and push him onto the field.” 

And now, as the brothers Conigliaro 
watched the television set, Boston Man- 
ager Kasko appeared on the screen. Bil- 
ly’s problems with the Red Sox, the voice 
was saying, were "petty." 

"Yeah," snarled Tony at the tiny im- 
age, "real petty.” 

TheConigliaros have always presented 
a united front before a world they have 
Jong construed as hostile. Tony's retire- 
ment triggered Billy's anti-Yaz diatribe. 
Things might have been different, Billy 
said, if the brothers had been allowed 
to play in the same outfield. 

"Tony was traded because of one 
guy,” Billy had said in the clubhouse be- 
fore leaving for Nahant. He pointed to 
Yaslrzemski. "Tony was the best clutch 
hitter we had, and yet he got traded. 
Why? Because Yastrzemski runs this 
team. Johnny Pesky [a former manager], 
Ken Harrelson [also retired] and Tony 
arc all gone because of him. 1 know I'm 
next, but I don’t care.” 

Not far from the Conigliaro house 
that Tony has come home to, there is 
an auto dealership boldly emblazoned 
yaz ford. It is owned, of course, by 
Yastrzemski. The Conigliaros must pass 
by it on their way from Nahant to Bos- 
ton. In the view of Tony and Billy, their 
troubles surround them. end 





Shane Gould, a determined Australian of 14 whose braces belie her gunfighter’s name, came out blazing in Santa 
Clara to prove herself the swiftest woman swimmer there— or indeed anywhere by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


T hey seemed to come from everywhere, 
men thrusting microphones under her 
nose, kids jostling for her autograph, 
each honoring in his own way the world's 
fastest woman swimmer. Of course, one 
docs not usually think of a 14-year-old 
schoolgirl as a woman, but if Shane 
Gould demonstrated nothing else on her 
triumphant visit to California, it was 
that her athletic gifts went well beyond 
her years. Only when the adulation of 
the crowd dissolved her pretty features 
into a shy smile, baring the braces on 
her teeth, were watchers jolted into re- 
membering just how suddenly this young 
Australian with the gunslinger's name 
had burst onto the scene. 

There have been plenty of overnight 
sensations in swimming, but Shane, 
whose tender age makes that other evoc- 
atively named Australian prodigy, 19- 
year-old Evonne Goolagong, seem al- 
most matronly by comparison, may be 
the most sensational of all. It was just 
last year that she failed to make her coun- 
try's team for the Commonwealth 
Games, and the first time she ever swam 
outside Australia was during a European 
tour this past spring. That was when it 
happened. Competing at a meet in Lon- 
don, she stunned the swimming world 


by tieing the oldest record on the books. 
Dawn Fraser's 100-mcter freestyle clock- 
ing of 58.9 in 1964, then showed it was 
no fluke when she propelled her 5' 8" 
frame through the water the next day 
to a world mark of 2:06.5 in the 200. 

When she turned up in the U.S. for 
last weekend's Santa Clara International 
Invitational, Shane was accompanied 
both by her parents and her newly ac- 
quired reputation, and she promptly 
struck a deal with the former even while 
she sought to enhance the latter. Mov- 
ing in with a Santa Clara family, Shane 
asked her folks, who were staying at a 
nearby motel, to allow her to extend 
her week-long U.S. visit an extra 24 hours 
if she managed to set another world rec- 
ord, even though that would mean miss- 
ing one more day of high school back 
in Australia. 

The Goulds reluctantly agreed, per- 
haps figuring that with only four days 
to recover from her 20-hour flight from 
Sydney, and to adjust from her win- 
tertime training regimen, their daughter 
was not in much danger of breaking 
any more records. 

But Shane and pessimistic thoughts 
are strangers. "I'm pretty sure I'll get a 
record here," she shrugged, swaddling 


herself in a towel one morning after a 
workout in the glittering Santa Clara 
pool. "I seem to improve every time 1 
get in the water. 1 haven't finished a 
race yet where I felt I couldn't go a bit 
further." 

Shane merely wanted an extra day, 
but her rivals thought she would never 
leave. Shamelessly dominating the big- 
gest international meet of the year — there 
were entries from 12 nations — she swept 
all four freestyle events and. sure enough, 
got another world record, this time at 
400 meters. Going up against Karen 
Moras, a 17-year-old Australian who 
held the existing world mark of 4:22.6, 
Shane moved out in front early and kept 
enough for the last 50 meters to win 
going-away from Karen in 4:21.2. 

Behind her prowess in the water was 
the kind of singlemindedness Shane 
showed immediately following her rec- 
ord swim. Earlier Friday afternoon she 
had breezed to victory in the 100 me- 
ters, and a fellow with one of those mi- 
crophones asked which of the two events 
she preferred. Shane was already look- 
ing ahead to the next day. "I prefer the 
200," she said, and she went on to win 
that one in 2:06.61, a frustrating cne- 
tenth of a second above her own rec- 
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ord. As if three world records for the 
season were not enough, Shane finished 
on Sunday with a 9:03.87 in the 800, 
20 seconds better than her fastest pre- 
vious time and tantalizingly close to Kar- 
en’s record of 9:02.4. 

"Shane is more focused on what she's 
doing than any athlete I've ever seen." 
marveled Australia's former swim star 
Murray Rose at poolside, and Shane's 
father, an airline marketing manager, 
could only agree. At home in the leafy 
Sydney suburb of Pymble, Ron Gould 
has found it necessary to sneak into 
Shane's bedroom and turn off her alarm 
clock in order to force her to miss an oc- 
casional five a.m. workout and get a lit- 
tle more sleep. Shane's love of physical 
activity dates back to the seven years 
she lived as a child in the Fiji Islands, 
where the elder Gould worked for Pan 
American World Airways. Shane spent 
her days tirelessly climbing coconut trees. 
“She never sucked her thumb," says Ron 
Gould. "Oh, she had a teddy bear, I sup- 
pose. but she never really needed any ob- 
ject of sublimation." 

Along with such compatriots as Kar- 
en Moras and 16-year-old Graham Win- 
dcatt, the two world-record holders at 
800 meters, Shane Gould has helped re- 
store Australian swimming to the heights 
of a decade or more ago. This resur- 
gence, brought about by Australia's rel- 
atively recent age-group program as well 
as by the year-round training made pos- 
sible by new indoor pools, has posed a 
particular threat to the women swimmers 
of the U.S. They are clearly in danger 
of losing the supremacy they enjoyed at 
the 1968 Mexico Olympics, where they 
won 1 1 of 14 swimming gold medals. 

But the challenge is coming not just 
from Australia, nor can it be said for 
sure that the U.S. men are altogether se- 
cure, either. Things arc stirring every- 
where in world swimming. One indica- 
tion was the appearance at Santa Clara 
of 10 Soviet swimmers, the first ever to 
compete in the U.S. The Russians have 
improved steadily in recent years, but 
not nearly as quickly as they had hoped. 
“When we compare our times with oth- 
ers, we cannot be happy," said Nikolai 
Rusak, the Soviet director of aquatics. 
This may suggest that the Soviet Union 
is now ready to compete in topflight in- 
ternational competition on a more reg- 
ular basis. 

One event the Soviets need not apol- 


ogize for is the breaststroke, which, per- 
haps significantly, is also the one stroke 
with a military application; a soldier us- 
ing it can carry a heavy backpack in 
the water. Putting the stroke to her own 
uses, 22-year-old Galina Stepanova, a 
gold medalist in the 1964 Tokyo Olym- 
pics and now mother of a 20-month- 
old daughter, swam away from the field 
in both the 100 and 200 meters, while 
Nikolai Pankin, also 22, twice outduclcd 
his U.S. archrival, Stanford's Brian Job. 
Following his win in the 200, Pankin re- 
ceived a kiss from his coach, Olga Har- 
lamova, a mountainous one-time airline 
mechanic who, by the manner in which 
she herded around her star swimmer, 
left little doubt that Women's Lib is a 
settled matter in Moscow. 

Job and a number of other U.S. swim- 
mers were not in peak condition, pre- 
ferring to think of the Santa Clara meet 
as a tune-up for both the upcoming Pan- 
American Games and next month's Na- 
tional AAU Championships in Houston. 
Nonetheless, the American defeats — for- 
eign swimmers took 13 of 24 events — 
had one leading coach, Sacramento's 
Sherm Chavoor, grumbling that Amer- 
icans have been altogether too willing 
to share their hard-earned swimming 
techniques with others. When a group 
of Soviet swim coaches toured California 
last year, Chavoor declined to let them 
inspect his Arden Hills Swim Club, al- 
though he did consent to a subsequent 
visit by an Australian coach, Forbes 
Carlile. 

“Maybe I shouldn't even have let 
Forbes in," said Chavoor in a grave 
voice. “I like him, but I don't want to 
help him beat me. People say everybody 
should try to help each other in sports. 
I say, baloney." So saying, Chavoor ami- 
ably invited Carlile to be his guest again, 
and off they went to Sacramento after 
the meet. 

It was not difficult, however, to see 
why Chavoor had misgivings about help- 
ing Carlile. At the time of his first visit 
the Australian was the coach of Gould 
and Karen Moras (Karen switched soon 
thereafter to another coach, Don Tal- 
bot), both of whom have been helping 
make life difficult for Chavoor's star pu- 
pil, Debbie Meyer. There was a time 
not long ago when Debbie held four 
world records, but between them Shane 
and Karen have stripped her of all but 
her 1,500-meter mark. 



Shane gels victory kiss from Aussie coach. 


Debbie, who will turn 19 next month, 
remains the leading U.S. hope to stop 
the two Australians from utterly dom- 
inating the women's freestyle, but she 
has had difficulty reclaiming her old com- 
petitive desire. She showed up in Santa 
Clara in good spirits and a tomato-red 
sweat shirt reading m'm! m'm! good — 
her father works for Campbell Soup 
Co. — and promptly scratched out of her 
freestyle specialties, which left her with 
a third in the 400 individual medley to 
show for the meet. 

"She's not ready mentally." explained 
Chavoor. "And anyway, I don't want 
her pushing Gould and Moras to more 
records. She’ll be ready for the nation- 
als." Debbie concurred. “I want to quit 
a winner," she said. "I’ve come this far. 
J’d be crazy to quit now." 

At Houston she will have to get along 
without Shane Gould, who has to 
study geography and such. Her latest 
world record did give Shane the extra 
day in the U.S. her parents had prom- 
ised, which in turn could have some bear- 
ing on the matter of a letter she found 
time to write to her 16-year-old boy- 
friend back in Sydney. Meeting her fa- 
ther at the pool on Saturday, Shane in- 
structed him to mail the letter at once. 
“It’s got to get home before I do,” she 
said anxiously. If it worked out that 
way, it would be the only race she would 
lose all week. end 
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A number of international polo players have been unhorsed and are no 
longer able to afford their strings of ponies. These days they compete on 
bicycles, which if less glamorous, are cheaper by GEORGE PLIMPTON 

THE RAJAHS’ GAME 
FALLS ON HARD TIMES 


A n old English adage goes as follows: 

i "Fox hunting. Punch and polo are 
alike in one respect. They are not what 
they used to be." Right on the nose, at 
least certainly in the last category, where 
polo, the game of dukes and rajahs, has 
come down off its high horse in recent 
years to cavort spryly around on bi- 
cycle wheels. The fast-developing sport 
is called bicycle polo. It has caught on 
at 100 clubs in England, and ovei the 
Fourth of July in Southampton, Long 
Island a curious and fashionable pub- 
lic turned out to stare at itself, and from 
time to time to glance at the novel pas- 
time, as four men's and two girls’ teams 
competed in the R Bcnnet Forbes Me- 
morial Cup tournament 
The sun-drenched afternoon had a 
strong international flavor. Flags of 
the United Kingdom, The Netherlands, 
Italy, Cuba, Argentina and the United 
States — designating the nationalities of 
the participants — rippled from the goal- 
post crossbars on the Nyack Preparatory 
School football grounds The four-man 
teams, sporting numbers and distinctive 
uniforms, represented a strange geo- 
graphical amalgam of clubs: Southamp- 
ton, Buenos Aires, Central Park and 
Wysteria, a team whose quarters are the 
famed polo haunts around Old West- 
bury, Long Island. The girls, almost all 


of them Americans who summer in the 
Hamptons, had provided themselves 
with roller derby team names: the 
Knockouts and the Bombers. 

As for the crowd, it also reflected in 
fashion and manner the international 
set — greetings called out in foreign 
tongues, the open-air kiss alongside the 
cheek — as it strolled the field. The young- 
er spectators lolled on the grass in front 
of cars parked along the sidelines. Some 
perched on the hoods, turning in their 
hands tall glasses that had been plen- 
ished from wicker hampers and ice cool- 
ers back in the car trunks. The trunk 
lids were up all along the line. Two girls 
under a pair of parasols sat in a con- 
vertible whose California license plate 
read stoned. The girl-watchers had a 
field day. Steve Schlesinger, the son of 
the historian, announced: "I must say I 
have not been watching the polo games 
very closely.” 

The tournament started at 4 in the af- 
ternoon. As the combined polo teams 
stood in a line at midfield astride their 
bicycles, their mallets raised at attention, 
the national anthem played over a loud- 
speaker system. The first match of the 
tournament's draw threw the blue-jer- 
seyed Southampton team (composed of 
a Cuban, an Englishman, an American 
and a Dutchman) against the red jer- 



seys of Buenos Aires (two Argentineans 
and two Americans). During the first 
three seconds of play a dog, a corgi, 
ran out on the field, snapping at the bi- 
cycle tires, and the game was halted. In 
the sixth second of play a policeman be- 
hind the sidelines blew his whistle to 
wave off a car; the Southampton team, 
believing the whistle was the referee's, 
pulled up their bicycles and then, star- 
tled, watched a Buenos Aires player (the 
American Austen Gray), pumping hard, 
score a goal unmolested. Buenos Aires 
went on to rout Southampton 8-2 and 
reach the final. Nick Simunek, the Eng- 
lishman playing for the losers, described 
his own disappointing play as being "too 
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One of polo's famed Corey brothers, Alan, comes a cropper in the finals against Buenos Aires, but eventually Corey's team triumphed. 


tense. Besides,” he added, "I had a mon- 
umental hangover.” 

Next, Central Park (three Americans 
and one Italian) took the field against 
the Wysteria team, an all-American 
squad favored to win the tournament 
since it included the Corey brothers, Rus- 
sell and Alan III, who are from a re- 
nowned polo family and have interna- 
tional reputations. The P.A. system an- 
nounced them. The official at the mi- 
crophone was having a difficult time, 
stumbling and referring a number of 
times to the U.S. "Polio” Association. 
And he balked at a German-sounding 
name on the Central Park team. "We 
can't pronounce this German fellow,” 


he declared plaintively, his voice boom- 
ing over the manicured lawns. "So we'll 
just have to do without it.” 

The game began. A bicycle went down. 
Its rider sprawled. The number on his 
back, according to the program, iden- 
tified him as James Hochschwender, pre- 
sumably the name the announcer had 
given up on. Hochschwender looked at 
his bike in dismay and let loose an in- 
voluntary kick at its frame. It just lay 
there. The sprocket chain dangled gro- 
tesquely. "The bike's done for," some- 
one on the sidelines said in studied lan- 
guor. "What’s he going to do with it? 
Shoot it?” 

The spectator next to him grinned and 


said that at least one of the advantages 
of bicycle polo was that the unhorsed 
player could pick up his bicycle, and as 
long as it had not been warped or bent 
out of shape, he could continue on it. 
Or, if it were damaged, he could wheel 
it to the side and hop on another one. 
On the other hand, an unhorsed player 
in real polo had to chase his horse, which 
could frisk around endlessly, with no 
time-out being called by the referee un- 
less the loose pony interfered with the 
game. 

In fact, the rules of regular and bi- 
cycle polo are basically the same — four 
bicycles to a side, and the purpose of 
the game, of course, is to drive the ball, 

continued 
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BICYCLE POLO continued 


a regulation polo ball, through goal posts 
set 12 feet apart. The field dimensions 
are set at 110 by 80 yards maximum, 
which means the game can be followed 
easily from the sidelines, a refreshing de- 
parture from regular polo, which is 
played on a field three times as large 
and has often been described in Eng- 
land as "a game played by Peers on the 
far side of the ground.” 

Essentially, the only differences in 
rules between regular and bicycle polo 
are 1 ) that a bicycle polo player is lim- 
ited to striking the ball three times in a 
row and 2) that contact is not allowed. 
A player cannot “ride off" an oppo- 
nent— a feature of regular polo that al- 
lows a participant to barge his pony 
into the other fellow to separate him 
from the immediate vicinity of the ball. 
"Bicycles get busted up, and they cost 
too much," says Carlos Concheso, who 
reestablished the U.S. Bicycle Polo As- 
sociation in 1970 and is chairman of its 
finance committee. Indeed, as one of the 
accounts of bicycle polo points out, the 
pony is somewhat "resilient" and can 
"bounce,” whereas a bicycle is an “un- 
compromising animal which will tangle 
itself with whatever it can lay its pedals 
on." Some of the bicycle polo players 
rather regret the no-riding-off rule, par- 
ticularly those who have played regular 
polo. John Sullivan, who is a member 


of the Wysteria team and sports a fe- 
rocious crop of red hair and love beads, 
decidedly prefers riding off. "I like the 
contact,” he says. 

Bicycle polo is not as new a sport as 
one might expect. In 1897 there was a 
Bicycle Polo Club flourishing in Milton, 
Mass. England has had bicycle polo 
competitions since the turn of the centu- 
ry. Perhaps the font of American bicycle 
polo is the Aiken Preparatory School 
in South Carolina, an exclusive playpen 
for the very rich where the sons of such 
polo greats as the Bostwicks, the Knox- 
es and the Coreys serve their apprentice- 
ships on cycles, wheeling about on long, 
lovely lawns in the evening, learning tac- 
tics and shotmaking so that when they 
graduate from pedals to stirrups they 
are endowed with a fundamental feel of 
the game. Paradoxically, many of the 
players, because of the enormous ex- 
pense of keeping a string of ponies (Lad- 
die Sanford once paid S22,000 for a 
pony named Jupiter), or because of 
violent turns in their own personal for- 
tunes, are now back where they started — 
a bicycle seat under them, jiggling 
over the rough stretches of the grounds, 
the wheels squeaking shrilly, knowing 
that compared to the glamorous tab- 
leau of man and horse they present 
an incongruous sight as they pump 
downfield, helmctcd and hunched over 



Having suited up to take best advantage of the momentum factor, the Knockouts — Wendy 
Sicre, Bitsie Field. Lee Sable and Lulie Morrisey — went on to win over the rival Bombers 
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the handlebars of their tiny bicycles. 

Yet, the practitioners of the game sup- 
port it with passion. It has evolved its 
own language ("Pump! Pump hard!" a 
player will shout to urge on his team- 
mate). New tactics and shots are con- 
tinually being developed. Gene Bier- 
horst, an American on the Buenos Aires 
team, has established a considerable rep- 
utation with his "under the sprocket 
backhand" shot, in w hich he smacks the 
ball between the wheels of his own bi- 
cycle — such a rarity in regular polo that 
it is referred to as "a millionaire's shot” 
because only a few can afford with equa- 
nimity to try a hit that could damage 
their mounts. And the bicycle equipment 
is constantly being refined and improved. 
The Cuban contingent developed the cut- 
down handlebar on their shot-making 
(right ) side, so that the sweep of the mal- 
let would be less impeded. 

The relative value of the different types 
of bicycles is always a topic. A large per- 
centage of the players seem to prefer 
the minibike with an 18-inch wheel, 
which gives them maneuverability. Some 
of the Americans prefer the 27-inch Brit- 
ish touring bike, normally a stripped- 
down Raleigh girl's model, especially on 
a large field where they can use their 
bike's superior speed to advantage. The 
bicycle polo players have considerable 
affection for what they call their mounts. 
Carlos Concheso owns seven of them. 
Andres Carrillo of the Southampton 
team has one for w hich he has such sim- 
patict that he has given it a name: Black 
Beauty. "Yes," says his teammate, Nick 
Simunek, "you can develop an enormous 
love-hate relationship with your ma- 
chine. Obviously, you can't train a bi- 
cycle the way you can a pony. But you'd 
think we were trying — what with all the 
oiling, and grooming, and caressing, and 
talking we carry on with them. It's real- 
ly rather depressing. . . 

At halftime, the Wysteria team hav- 
ing ousted Central Park and put itself 
in the finals against Buenos Aires, the 
girls' teams rode out and played an ex- 
hibition chukker, the Knockouts vs. the 
Bombers. The girls wore white hot pants 
and formfitting jerseys. The interest 
along the sidelines, which during the 
main matches had been desultory, was 
now intense. "No bras,” a knowledge- 
able viewer announced. "Helps pedal 
faster." 

"Helps the pedaling?” 

“Absolutely. And turning is easier. 

continued 







Three yeors back, the Hinsleys of 
Dora, Missouri, had a tough decision to 
make. 

To buy a new mule. 

Or invest in a used bug. 

They weighed the two possibilities. 

First there was the problem of the bit- 
ter Ozark winters. Tough on a warm- 
blooded mule. Not so tough on an air- 
cooled VW. 


Then, what about the eating habits of 
the two contenders? Hay vs. gasoline. 

As Mr. Hinsley puts it: "I get over eighty 
miles out of a dollar's worth of gas and I 
get where I want to go a lot quicker." 

Then there’s the road leading to their 
cabin. Many a mule pulling a wagon and 
many a conventional automobile has 
spent many an hour stuck in the mud. 

As for shelter, a mule needs a barn. A 


bug doesn't. "It just sets out there all day 
and the paint job looks near as good as 
the day we got it." 

Finally, there was maintenance to 
think about, When a mule breqks down, 
there's only one thing to do: Shoot it. 

But if and when their bug 
breaks down, the Hinsleys 
have a Volkswagen dealer 
only two gallons away. 


THE RUm& TOOK 


itt a Gin a Tonic mnoE uiith num. 

DOITT HOOCH IT TILL VOU’VE TRIED IT. 



We know what you think it tastes 
like. But that’s not what it tastes like. 

Tf you like your tonic with gin or 
vodka, you’re certain to like it with rum. 
And probably better. 

Some of the tonic tartness is gone, 
so it tastes a little smoother. That’s what 
the rum does. At least that’s what Puerto 
Rican Rum does. 

It's not sweet and syrupy. 

( )urs is light and clear and dry. With 
no bite or strong aroma. Because all 
Puerto Rican Rums are distilled at high 
proof. And aged. And filtered with char- 
coal for added smoothness. 

TVy the taste. You make it like a gin 
& tonic but make it with White or Silver 
Puerto Rican Rum. 

You'll believe what we’re saying 
when you’ve heard it from your own 
mouth. 

THE Rums OP PUERTO RICO 




BICYCLE POLO conlimird 


The weight, you sec, free like that, helps 
swing them around. We call it the “mo- 
mentum factor.' " He gestured with his 
hands. 

“The momentum factor?" 

‘“That’s right." 

A few of the girls had not been able 
to resist accessories: Lulie Morrisey, a 
striking girl with blue eyes, wore three 
slender necklaces from which dangled a 
red coral Fatima's hand, a St. Chris- 
topher medal and a large brass Arabian 
kohl jar shaped like a fish that elonked 
alarmingly on her breastbone as she 
pumped after the polo ball. Lee Sable, 
who owns a fashionable Southampton 
store named Zoom and is of such com- 
petitive nature on the polo field that 
her nickname is "Sudden Death," wore 
one necklace of scashclls and another 
with a lion's tooth pendant. The girls' 
game was infinitely slower than the 
men’s, with the polo ball often sitting 
untouched, shining like an ostrich egg 
in the grass as the girls circled it warily, 
their bikes teetering sharply from the 
effort of a missed swipe at the ball with 
their mallets. A Southampton summer 
resident who has written half a novel 
said, "They move about with the agile 
inconsequence of kittens." Their cries 
rose in the summer air. The spectators 
cheered them on and booed when the 
exhibition was finally called with the 
Knockouts leading by a goal. 

The Wysteria team took the field 
against Buenos Aires in the finals. As 
expected, it won — five goals to three. 
Russell Corey scored three of his team's 
goals on long foul shots. The awards 
were handed out at a ceremony under 
the school portico. Each winning play- 
er received a small pewter mug with a 
glass bottom. The runners-up got a jar 
of 100' ; Colombian coffee. "We arc at 
the beginning of a great era for bicycle 
polo," said Carlos Concheso. 

As the crowd meandered off to its eve- 
ning festivities, a slim girl in a red jump 
suit announced to her neighbor that ev- 
erything was pretty small potatoes com- 
pared to what went on occasionally in 
New York's Dutchess County, namely, 
a golf-cart polo tournament in which 
one person drove the golf cart with a 
teammate in the seat alongside wielding 
a regulation-si/e mallet against a cro- 
quet ball. 

"There are absolutely no rules,” the 
girl said brightly. "It's terribly expensive. 
The crashes are simply terrific." end 
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The grip that’s grooved to hold the road in any weather or road 
condition, grab strong, grip strong. The grip you get with our great line 
of Armstrong Tires. We pioneered grip even before we introduced 
fiber glass tires. And we never stop trying to improve it. The Armstrong 
Grip. This year it’s stronger than ever. 
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The world's oldest quarterback was the dramatic hero of the 1970 pro season anc 
the idol of the aging. In this first of a three-part series he tells of his competitive 
youth, his rise to oblivion (i.e., quarterbacking the Chicago Bears) and his 
premature retirement 13 years ago — a mistake he will never willingly repeat 


I KEEP 


GETTING MY KICKS 


by GEORGE BLAND A with JACK OLSEN 


P ersonally, I think it’s a shame, all 
the star football players who retired 
in the prime of life. Lou Groza, washed 
up at 43. Ben Agajanian, prematurely 
retired at 45. Y. A. Tittle, gone when he 
was 38 and Bob Waterfield at 33. Norm 
Van Brocklin hung them up at 35 as 
did Otto Graham, the finest quarterback 
I've ever seen. Why, that's a tragedy. 
Does anybody really think Otto Graham 
couldn't have played six or eight more 
seasons? Of course he could. Even now, 
at 49, Otto handles himself better than 
most of the young bucks right out of col- 
lege. But like all the others, he fell vic- 
tim to one of pro football's many un- 
reasoning prejudices: that you're no 
longer capable of playing when you reach 
30 or 35. Baloney! 

Last season I was 43 years old, and I 
went through the most exciting year any 
football player ever enjoyed, and I don't 
mean only as a field-goal kicker tiptoc- 
ingout there to try for three and then run- 
ning for the sidelines. I mean as a com- 
plete football player, doing the whole 
job week after week. 

After last year people came up to me 
and said, “George, how do you do it? 
What's your secret?" Word got out that 
1 had a special diet, that I didn’t drink 
or smoke. One “insider" said that I was 
taking hormones, and that was why I 
was able to play so many games at my 
ripe old age. Well, there is no secret. 


My special diet consists of the same 
things I've been eating ever since 1 grew 
up: steak and potatoes and green veg- 
etables. I smoke and I drink. The worst 
five years of my 21 as a pro were the 
five when 1 didn’t smoke at all. Now 
I’ve gone back to cigarettes, a pack or 
two a day, although 1 don't inhale them. 
As for alcohol, I enjoy bourbon — it's 
part of my University of Kentucky back- 
ground — but l don't guzzle it down like 
water. I sip it, and I limit myself to two 
or three drinks. You may see old George 
Blanda acting stupid, but you won't see 
him acting drunk! 

There's never any simple explanation 
for anything in sports, least of all for 
my good times last year at 43. It's all 
part of a package. I'm a product of a mil- 
lion different forces, starting in the crib 
in Youngwood in the coal country of 
western Pennsylvania. One of the main 
forces on me were my six brothers, all 
of them terrific athletes. My brother Tom 
was a quarterback for Army; he still 
holds a West Point record. My broth- 
er Paul was a linebacker and kick- 
er at Pitt, and he would have starred 
for the New York Giants, too, except 
that he tore up his knee. And around 
Youngwood there are people who'll tell 
you that some of my other brothers, 
the ones who didn’t go to college, were 
even better than the rest of us. To this 
day, I'm known as the fourth-best kick- 


er in the Blanda family and the third 
best quarterback. 

Competition is what drives me, and I 
think those six brothers of mine kept 
the pressure on all through childhood 
and helped to make me as competitive 
as I am today. How competitive is that? 
Well, I hate to lose. I can’t stand to 
lose. One night before a league game 
last year my roommate Mike Eischeid 
and l were playing cribbage and he got 
$2 ahead, and I made him play game 
after game so I could get even. “Listen, 
George," he said, “1*11 just let you win. 
We've got to get some sleep.” 

I got mad as heck. “If you let me 
win I'll know you're doing it, and I'll 
keep you here till eight in the morn- 
ing,” I said. “Now deal the cards.” At 
3 a.m. I pulled even, and I said, “O.K., 
Mike, that’s it. We're square. Come on, 
we've got to get some sleep.” 

As a training ground for competitive- 
ness, you couldn't beat Youngwood. We 
had people subdivided into more na- 
tionalities, classes, religions and types 
than any sociologist ever imagined, and 
every group competed with every other 
group. Why, there are people in Young- 
wood right this minute who look down 
on me because I'm of Slovak descent, 
and I guess if I was perfectly honest I'd 
have to admit that there are certain 
groups that still bug me. That's the way 
I was brought up. 

continued 
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GEORGE BLANDA continued 


Yes, wc knew about competition, and 
we knew about work. All my dad ever 
did was work, work, work. He'd come 
home grimy and black and exhausted 
from 10 hours half a mile down in the 
earth, mining coal, and he would al- 
ways tell us, in that broken English of 
his, “Nobody else in family sets foot in 
those mines, you hear me. Nobody else. 
Only me.” And he made it stick. From 
my oldest brother Pete, now the West- 
ern manager of the Kewanee Oil Com- 
pany, to my youngest brother Tom, a 
mathematics instructor at West Point, 
not one of us has ever seen the inside 
of a coal mine. My father was a hard 
man, a good drinker, a ruthless disci- 
plinarian, but I will always respect him 
for keeping us out of the mines. 

That doesn't mean we didn't work. 
Oh, how we worked! Almost every one 
of us starred on the various Youngwood 
high school teams — track, football, bas- 
ketball — but the chores always had to 
come first. Times were tough; there were 
even some months when we were on re- 
lief, and I'll never forget the awful taste 
of that grapefruit juice and mutton and 
soup that they used to give us. We picked 
trash. We set up bowling pins for 36 a 
line. We trapped muskrat and sold the 
pelts. We'd pick coal from the railroad 
yards. Anything to make a few- pennies. 
Anything to save money. My dad did 
odd jobs. Can you imagine? Ten hours 
a day down in the pits, and then he 
comes home and does odd jobs for the 
neighbors. No wonder he enjoyed his 
“Bohemian martini” — a beer, a shot of 
whiskey and a mushroom — over the 
weekend. He would cut the neighbors’ 
grass, paint their houses, mend broken 
furniture. He used to trim our hair. He 
cobbled our shoes. My mom made all 
our rugs and most of our clothes. We 
all wore hand-me-downs. 1 didn't have 
anything new till I was 13 years old, 
and I never owned a suit till I went to col- 
lege. All seven of us boys slept together 
in a dormitory in the attic of our old 
frame house. A toastmaster said about 
me a few years ago, “Blanda never slept 
alone till he got married,” and he's ab- 
solutely right. It was good training for 
pro football, let me tell you. 

So it was a miserable life, right? 
Wrong! If we were miserable, we never 
knew it. We thought we were happy. A 
kid in Youngwood with a rock to kick 
or a tire to roll or a pair of tin cans on 
his shoes so he could clatter around town 


and annoy the other nationalities — why, 
he was a lucky kid. We swam bare, we 
arm wrestled, we kicked the can, we 
raced and played cards and pitched pen- 
nies and shot pool and threw rocks and 
played hockey with sawed-off tree 
branches. We competed till we were 
ready to fall down, and we didn’t get 
into trouble because we were too ex- 
hausted. Besides, in the Depression years 
in Youngwood, Pa. there was nothing 
to steal. 

1 tell you all this for a reason. That 
coal country of western Pennsylvania has 
produced more fine athletes per square 
mile than any other part of the United 
States, and I think you can begin to sec 
why. In the coal country nobody has a 
whole lot, right? So they learn the plea- 
sures of competing, and they raise com- 
petition to a fine art, and that's what 
produces great athletes. Did you think 
it was an accident that Stan Musial came 
from Donora, 20 miles from Young- 
wood, or that Arnie Palmer came from 
Latrobe, nine miles down the road? The 
list is endless. Look at the quarterbacks 
alone. John Unitas came from Pitts- 
burgh, 30 miles west of Youngwood. 
Johnny Lujack came from Connellsville, 
10 miles away. Babe Parilli from near- 
by Rochester, Pa., Terry Hanratty from 
Butler. And there's that kid from Bea- 
ver Falls who pricked the NFL’s big 
bag of gas and made them like it. 

Naturally, when competition is so 
heavily stressed, organized sport is a big 
deal. I played everything. I was all-coun- 
ty in basketball and all-county in foot- 
ball. Youngwood High School was very 
small, and I was the track team. I was self- 
instructed — we had no track coach — and 
I specialized in the field events. 1 used 
to carry the javelin along the ground, 
and I'd get a terrible whiplash across 
my back as I'd throw it, because I had 
no form at all, just power. I taught my- 
self to throw the discus and put the shot, 
too, and by the time I was a senior I 
was going to intcrscholastic track meets 
as Youngwood's sole representative. I 
could usually figure on picking up firsts 
in the discus, shot and javelin. They'd 
introduce the Youngwood track team, 
and I'd come running out in my over- 
alls, T shirt and high-top sneakers and 
start throwing. 

1 guess I was pretty well scouted by 
the college football coaches. I scored 15 
touchdowns as a halfback and I did all 
the kicking and punting. It was nothing 


for me in those days to kick a ball 70 
or 80 yards. Heck, kicking was a family 
tradition. We practiced it by the hour. 

I wound up at Kentucky under the 
whirlwind coach of them all, Mr. Paul 
(Bear) Bryant, and what an influence 
he was! Playing for Paul Bryant is like 
going to war; you may come out intact, 
but you'll never forget the experience. I 
have never worked as hard in my life. 

Somehow Bear tagged me at first as 
a blocking quarterback in the old No- 
tre Dame box formation, and this real- 
ly frosted me. I was a kicker, a punter, 
a passer and a runner, and I'd be damned 
if I was going to rumble around the back- 
field like a truck, blocking for other peo- 
ple. So 1 played bad, and Bear tem- 
porarily demoted me to linebacker on 
the B team. I went crazy. The first time 
we scrimmaged the varsity I must have 
made 10 straight tackles, and 1 tried to 
kill everybody I tackled. It got so bad 
that one of the varsity halfbacks cursed 
me and kicked me in the face after I'd 
made an especially vicious tackle. I didn't 
care. It was competition. 

The Bear taught me discipline, respect, 
dedication. We were so tired after foot- 
ball practice that we could hardly lift our 
feet, and we still had to run to the locker 
room, because when you played for Bear, 
you ran every place. If he caught you 
walking, he’d tell you to turn in your uni- 
form. Thank you. Bear, for that misera- 
ble, instructive background. I think it 
might have something to do with the fact 
that I'm still playing today. 
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After four successful seasons on the 
Kentucky varsity, I was drafted 12th by 
the Chicago Bears, which meant I had 
the privilege of meeting a man who was 
just as hard-nosed as Bear Bryant but no- 
where near as helpful. I refer to George 
Halas. “Papa Bear," the man who prac- 
tically invented pro football. You might 
as well know at the outset: I don't like 
George Halas, I don't get along with 
him. But I'll always respect him. He 
fought and kicked and screamed and hol- 
lered to make pro football and the Chi- 
cago Bears successful enterprises. He 
kept the game above water during the 
1930s almost by the sheer force of his 
own will. He's been very faithful to those 
who've been faithful to him, helping ex- 
Bears when they're down and out, help- 
ing them get jobs, lending them money. 
So I've got to respect certain things about 
George Halas. But I don't have to like 
him. He took away my best 10 years in 
pro football, and all he gave me in re- 
turn was a dead sparrow and a piece of 
string. He thinks that the game is won 
or lost by the masterminds (like him- 
self) who pull the strings on the side- 
lines. Never mind the players; they're 
just the pieces that the great chess master 
moves around in his infinite wisdom. 
Halas has won two league champion- 
ships in the last 25 years, and person- 
ally I don't think he'll ever win another 
one till he cither retires or disabuses him- 
self of his chess-master approach and 
learns how to teach simple, fundamental 
football, how to motivate men. 



FOR THE BEARS IN 1957 AGAINST L.A. 


I signed my first contract with the Chi- 
cago Bears in 1949. If you've forgotten 
how long ago 1949 was, let me refresh 
your memory. Sid Luckman, the hero 
of the Bears' storied 73-0 win over the 
Washington Redskins in 1941. was still 
the Bears’ No. 1 quarterback. George 
McAfee was on the team, and so were 
Bulldog Turner and Ken Kavanaugh. 
Norm Van Brocklin was a rookie quar- 
terback with the Los Angeles Rams, and 
Daryle Lamonica, our Oakland quar- 
terback, was throwing spitballs at girls 
in the third grade. John Unitas was at- 
tending St. Justin High School in Pitts- 
burgh. Vince Lombardi was offensive 
backficld coach at West Point. Milton 
Berle was the big hit on television. Death 
of a Salesman was the big hit on Broad- 
way and Harry Truman was the big hit 
in the White House. Joe Louis had re- 
cently retired as the world’s heavyweight 
champion, and the Brooklyn Dodgers 
were in Brooklyn. 

Now that we’ve established once again 
what an old crock I am, let's proceed 
to the Chicago Bears' front office on West 
Madison Street and view the scene as 
young George Blanda. naive and inno- 
cent, arrives to discuss his first contract 
with the old master. George Halas. I 
had received an offer from the Los An- 
geles Dons of the All-America Confer- 
ence and, to tell the truth. I leaned to- 
ward the Dons. The Bears had three 
quarterbacks: Luckman, Johnny Lujack 
and Bobby Layne. How was I supposed 
to compete with that trio? But I de- 
cided to hear Mr. Halas’ offer. 

“Confidentially,'' he told me, “you 
have a good chance of making this club. 
We’re getting rid of Bobby Layne to 
make room for you.” How much high- 
er a compliment can you pay a man? It 
wasn’t for several years that I realized 
that Halas made a habit of trading away 
great quarterbacks. In his view of things, 
quarterbacks were just the instruments 
of his own genius; all they had to do 
was what he told them, so it didn't much 
matter how good they were. 

Anyway. I perked up when I heard 
this news. Then Halas began a long 
speech about the traditions of the Bears, 
how much they needed me, what it meant 
to be a Bear and all that jazz. He even 
reminded me that he and I had some- 
thing in common: our ancestors came 
from Eastern Europe. He said. "George, 
you’ll really enjoy being a Bear, we're 
gonna win year after year, and you'll 


pick up all that extra playoff money and 
we can do a lot for you in the business 
world around Chicago, too." 

I asked about dollars and cents. He 
threw out a figure: S6.000. My head went 
ding-a-ling like a cash register. I'd stud- 
ied phys ed at Kentucky, and I'd planned 
to graduate and go into teaching and 
coaching, which would have paid about 
$3,000 a year, so already I was ahead 
of the game. But I still had the Los An- 
geles Dons to think about. Maybe they'd 
pay more. "I'd hate to sign anything 
today, Mr. Halas,” I said. “I've got an- 
other offer." 

He became very emphatic. “We've 
got to get this squared away right now.” 
he said. 

“Well." I said, “suppose the Dons 
offer me a lot more money?" 

“Now, George, you don't want to go 
to that junior high school league, do 
you? Why, they'll be broke in a year. 
You want to play with the established 
National Football League, with a team 
that's got tradition." 

“Yeah." I said, “but S6.000 doesn’t 
sound like much money." 

"Well, I'll tell you what I'm gonna 
do." Halas said. "I’ll give you a S600 
bonus, and that’ll make it $6,600. I'll 
write you out a check for the $600 right 
now.” He whips out a checkbook and 
starts writing. 

What could I do? It was one thing to 
talk about some intangible S6,000-a-year 
salary, but a S600 check right now was 
something else again, a terrible temp- 
tation for a 21 -year-old kid who'd never 
had anything in his life. So I said O.K.. 
and I signed the contract and another 
piece of paper. When I got outside, I 
looked at the back of the $600 check 
where it said, “Advance on 1949 con- 
tract," and I looked at the other piece 
of paper and discovered it was an IOU 
for S600. If I didn't make the team I'd 
have to repay the S600 with interest. It 
wasn't a bonus at all; it was an advance 
against salary. 

At the time I was more interested in 
getting out on the field and playing foot- 
ball. But there was an obstacle: the Bears' 
playbook. Or I should say, the Bears' 
playbooks. There were volumes of them! 
When I went to Chicago three weeks 
early to begin studying plays, they hand- 
ed me three big ledger books, 200 or 
300 pages each, full of plays. I dug into 
them and asked all the questions I could, 
but 1 never claimed to be Albert Ein- 

eontinued 
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papa bear Halas called the shots from 
the sidelines and relished games of I -spy. 


stein, and the sheer amount of memory 
work involved frustrated me completely. 
Johnny Lujack tried to help me. and so 
did Luckman, in his own way. Under 
the Halas system every player has to 
copy every play into his own fresh note- 
books at the beginning of the season. 
Every player! Every play! So Luckman 
helped me by letting me copy his note- 
books for him. Of course. I did my own. 
too. And still I didn't know all those 
plays, and I'll bet Luckman didn't ei- 
ther. There must have been at least 1.000 
pass plays and 800 runs. 

I took it all so seriously. What did I 
know about the pros? I'm older now, 
and I look back on that poor, dumb, 21- 
year-old George Blanda with sympathy 
and sadness. Now I know that other 
pro football teams don't have nearly that 
many plays, and very few coaches sub- 
scribe to the mastermind theory of foot- 
ball that Halas uses, where everything 
is X's and O's and secret plays and dou- 
ble options off the Statue of Liberty on 
a hidden-ball variation. Now I know 
that football is blocking and tackling, 
throwing and passing and kicking, and 
hitting , and that execution is the thing, 
and that you can have all the playbooks 
in the world and you still won’t win if 
you don’t hit and execute. 

In my first scrimmages I was awful. 
Under the Chicago system the quarter- 
back not only calls the plays, he calls 
the blocking assignments as well. No 
wonder Chicago has become known as 


a burial ground for quarterbacks. Ev- 
erything was color-coded; Halas had a 
passion for secrecy, and I'd go into the 
huddle with my head all full of char- 
treuses and yellows and burnt ochers, 
and then I had to remember the letter 
designations. A, U. M. B or Z, and 
whether we would use a Jack or Jill for- 
mation and so on. From what I hear, 
it's still the same at Chicago. You can 
tell by their standing in the league year 
after year. 

My only satisfaction in those Bear 
years came from hobnobbing with the 
likes of Luckman and Lujack and Bull- 
dog Turner and Ed Sprinkle. Luckman 
used to have a summer home about 100 
miles north of the Bears' training camp 
in Rensselaer, Ind., and when we'd get 
a day off he'd ask me to chauffeur his 
big Chrysler convertible while he 
stretched out in the back with his shirt 
off. “Drive at an even 50 miles an hour 
so I can get a nice tan," he'd say, and 
off we'd go. My nose would get so burned 
I'd lose 10 layers of skin, and I'd be 
thankful for the privilege. It was like 
hauling Franklin Roosevelt around. 

As things worked out, Sid was slow 
to recover from a thyroid operation and 
Lujack had a bad leg, so 1 played in 
most of the scrimmages in the training 
season. After a while I began to look 
far better than I was. I still hadn't been 
able to digest all those plays, and good 
old Bulldog Turner, unbeknown to the 
coaching staff, was feeding me the plays 
in the huddle. I'd come back to the hud- 
dle and I'd say, “O.K., Bull, whattya 
got?" and he'd outline some terrific play 
and I'd look good calling it and exe- 
cuting it. The Bull would go to the side- 
lines and say to the coaches, "Say, that 
Blanda's really a pip, isn't he? He must 
really be studying that playbook." 

I thought I was a lock to start, but 
when the opening exhibition game rolled 
around, against Pittsburgh at Cincinnati, 
right in my old backyard, Halas started 
Lujack. My first game as a Bear, all my 
old friends there to watch, and I'm shot 
down. 1 kicked off and I must have hit 
that ball a good 80 yards in the air, I 
was so sore. 

Well, the score was 0-0 with a few min- 
utes to go in the third quarter, and Halas 
comes over to me and says, "O.K., kid, 
go in and get ’em!" As I ran out on the 
field, I noticed George McAfee standing 
over by the sidelines, just in bounds, 
and he gave me a little hand motion to 


throw him a pass. Pittsburgh didn't have 
the slightest idea that George hadn't left 
the field, and I threw him a 40-yard 
touchdown. How's that for an introduc- 
tion to pro football? 

The Bears really came on after that 
gift touchdown. I completed seven out 
of seven passes, threw for three touch- 
downs, kicked four extra points and 
kicked off into the end zone every 
time. We won the game 34-0 with five 
touchdowns in the last 18 minutes of 
play. After the game the press huddled 
around me, and I tried to answer 
them as modestly and correctly as I 
could. They also interviewed Halas, 
and the next day I read his comments 
in the paper. He said that I was a 
good prospect, but that my footwork 
was faulty and I held my hands wrong. 

Later on I figured it like this. Halas 
was extremely concerned with his own 
image as the great mastermind of the 
Bears. Now he couldn't have a third- 
string quarterback looking too good 
while his two other high-priced quar- 
terbacks were sitting around, could he? 
So he had to find flaws in me. 

Well, through all those miserable years 
with the Bears I won the first-string quar- 
terback job many times and lost it just 
as many until football ceased to be any 
fun at all. I engaged in a conspiracy 
with the other members of the Bears sim- 
ply to get through the days. I'd needle 
Halas to try to loosen him up. to try to 
make him come down off that high perch 
of his, but it never worked. I used to 
put imitation parking tickets on his car 
to sec him blow his top, but he'd never 
take it as the joke that it was. He'd get 
mad and stay mad for days. 

Out on the field, life wasn't much more 
rewarding than it was while needling Ha- 
las. I played quarterback, linebacker, 
cornerback, safetyman, anything that 
would give Halas his 56,600 a year val- 
ue (my salary didn't change for the first 
four years, and it never changed much). 
The high point of my early years with 
the Bears was when Harry S. Truman 
came to one of our games and observed 
later that I must be one whale of a place- 
kicker. “Why, did you see what he did,” 
Truman told one of our coaches. "He 
hit the upright from 48 yards out! He 
must be a very accurate kicker to be 
able to hit exactly what he aimed at 
from such a long distance." 

Sometimes it seemed that the only 
thing that genuinely inspired our Bear 
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coaching staff was magic tricks and po- 
tions. all the sophomoric stunts you used 
to sec in the 1930 movies about foot- 
ball — hidden-ball plays, gimmicks like 
McAfee lingering on the sidelines, ma- 
neuvers like sneaking into the other 
team's practices with a long-lens movie 
camera. They absolutely went ape over 
things like this. Halas especially detested 
Paul Brown and the Cleveland Browns, 
not only because the Browns had come 
out of what Halas called a junior high 
school league, but because they routinely 
clobbered the Bears on every occasion. 
There was no length to which Halas 
and his staff would not go to try to get 
an edge on the Browns, and I include spy- 
ing on their practices. Once we were 
scheduled to play the Browns in an ex- 
hibition game, and Halas made us go 
out to practice at six in the morning 
to confuse the Browns' spies. There 
probably weren't any Brown spies — 
certainly not at that hour — but Halas 
figured if he was spying on the Browns, 
then they must be spying on him. He 
always suspected that the Browns' spies 
watched us from a cornfield across 
the road from our practice field at Rens- 
selaer, and to circumvent this he would 
station a few of our men in the corn- 
field to stalk up and down the rows 
and catch the enemy spies. 

The years droned on. Oh, how they 
droned on! Lujack retired and Luckman 
quit, and Halas brought in Steve Ro- 
manik and Bobby Williams at quarter- 
back. When they didn't make it he 
brought in more, till it reached the point 
where we never knew who our quar- 
terback would be from one game to the 
next. Usually it wouldn't be me. It would 
be Ed Brown or Zekc Bratkowski or Ro- 
manik or Williams or Tommy O'Connell 
or who knows? The point is: no one quar- 
terback was ever allowed to stick around 
long enough to learn the system. 

The whole thing pains me when I think 
about it. More than anything else, it 
was the total and absolute inconsistency 
that wore me down and broke my spir- 
it. By the time the 1958 season was over, 
I knew I was on my way out of pro foot- 
ball. In the whole 1958 season I threw 
the ball seven times, and I could tell 
they'd given up on me. I was 31 years 
old and I was on the bench. 

Before the 1959 season opened, Ha- 
las called me in. “George," he said, “I 
don't know whether you can make our 
club this year.” 


“Well," I said, “I'll have to have some 
kind of assurance that I'm going to play.” 

“I can't give you any assurance at 
all. You have three options. First, you 
can stay on as a kicker." 

“I won't stay on just as a kicker," I 
said. I won't play for anybody just as a 
kicker, even now. 

“O.K., then there’s option No. 2. You 
can come back and try to make the team 
as a quarterback, but I don't think you're 
going to beat out Bratkowski. Brown 
and Rudy Bukich, not at your age." 

"What's the third option?" I asked. 

“You can retire.” 

“Why don't you trade me?" 

“You don't want that. You're set here 
in Chicago, you have a good job with a 
trucking company in (he off season, you 
have a nice home here. George, you don't 
want us to trade you." The heck I didn't, 
but I knew it was impossible. So we set- 
tled on S6.000 to buy up my contract, 
and I went home to face the prospect 
of retirement. I didn’t like it one bit. I 
was 31 years old and 1 felt strong as a 
bull. I brooded around the house. I drove 
my wife and kids crazy. I went to the 
YMCA in La Grange Park, III., where I 
lived, and worked out every day. While 
the Bears were in training camp, I was 
working three times as hard at the Y. I 
went to a La Grange high school field 
and practiced my kicking till it was too 
dark to see the ball. Kids stood around 
watching the crazy old man with the 
heavy foot. I would kick the ball, chase 
it 70 or 80 yards, then kick it back and 
chase it again. The kids used to ask 
each other: "Who’s the oldie kicking a 
football?" Nobody asked for my auto- 
graph. I was just the graying old crock 
that used to kick for the Bears and now 
was all washed up. 

The Bears opened their exhibition sea- 
son, and I went to the games. I was 
there solely to watch their new kicker, 
John Avcni, not to hope that he broke 
his leg, but only that he sprained an 
ankle or something. To tell you the truth, 
he played terribly. Aveni was a very ner- 
vous and talented kid from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, but the pressure on 
him was something awful; anybody 
would have folded under it. Some of 
the Bears told me that Halas had Aveni 
out there every day kicking and kicking 
for hours at a time, and all the coaches 
took a whack at helping him. 

As Aveni continued to miss extra 
points and short field goals, I began to 


feel better. They’d have to call me back. 
No team could play in the NFL with- 
out a 50% field-goal kicker and a 98 r , 
extra-point kicker. A few days before 
the season opened I telephoned a friend 
of mine on the Bears' coaching stafT. 
"What's going on?" I said. "When is 
Halas gonna call me back?" 

“George," my friend said, “take my 
word for it. You're not ever gonna be 
called back.” 

I said, “Why?" 

He said, “George, let's not go into 
it. I attend the meetings: I've heard what 
they have had to say. and you're not 
gonna be called back." 

That conversation was like taking a 
Rocky Marciano punch to the jaw. I 
knew this coaching friend of mine was 
a straight shooter, and I knew he had 
to be telling me the truth. But I also 
knew that I couldn't quit playing foot- 
ball. I began contacting other teams, try- 
ing to get a job, but the long arm of 
George Halas kept reaching out and 
keeping me in retirement. I thought I 
had a job with the Colts, but Halas 
queered that. A couple of league games 
went by, and Baltimore Owner Carroll 
Rosenbfoom called me and said, 
“George, why don’t we just forget it 
for this year?" 

So that was it. I was out. I went to 
all the Bears’ games for the rest of the 
year, and I rooted for them to lose. Not 
that T didn't have a lot of good friends 
on the team, but I was so hurt and so an- 
gered at being prematurely retired that 
my hatred spilled over to the whole or- 
ganization. I still think it was a rea- 
sonable, justified anger. I still steam at 
the name of George Halas, because he 
took away my best years. For him and 
the Chicago Bears, I had passed for 5,936 
yards, kicked 88 field goals, 247 out of 
250 extra points, played 115 games, 
passed for 48 touchdowns, run for five 
more and kicked 51 1 points in conver- 
sions and field goals, the Bears’ record. 

And now, at 31, I was out on the 
streets, washed up, a has-been. 1 sat out 
the year, but I never for a second thought 
that I had played my last game of foot- 
ball. It turned out that 1 was right — by 
about 1 50 games. 


NEXT WEEK 

The A FL disco vers ancient George, he disco v- 
ers the wild ways of Houston, and then conies 
Oakland where he finally quits at 42 — almost. 
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Dance in me Dust 


Its critics contend that baseball is a static game, an exercise in inertia— all those men 
loitering about waiting for someone to hit the ball. Football, with its repeated episodes 
of calculated violence, meshes better with the tempo of life in the 70s, they claim. But 
baseball’s pace is part of its charm, those deadly quiet moments broken so suddenly 
by the desperate action. As Douglass Wallop, author of "Damn Yankees,” wrote in his 
informal history of the sport: “The game may at times seem merely a set piece, a tab- 
leau of men frozen— yet at any given moment the tableau can explode. With one pitch, 
one swing of a bat, as many as 13 men can be set in swift motion, each darting his way 
through an intricate pattern of movement, a pattern with the precision and often the 
grace of choreography." The practiced eye of the true baseball enthusiast sometimes 
can pick up all 13 players at once, but no human eye can match the camera’s in re- 
cording what really happens when the bodies start flying and the base-path dust swirls 
up. As the photographs on these pages show, the action indeed suggests The Dance, 
but here it is a rugged dance and a hazardous one, too. A Pete Rose bowling into home 
plate or a Richie Allen slashing into second base is as much a part of the times as 
any suicide blitz a marauding opposition linebacker ever threw at Johnny Unitas. 
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Elevation is a principle of survival for a major league short- 
stop. Here the Giants’ Chris Speier executes a graceful leap 
over the hurtling body of the Dodgers’ big Richie Allen. 
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in me Dust continued 


Phillie Second Baseman Denny Doyle (15), 
rocked by a hard slide, is toppled, but 
Met Jerry Grote (below) remains upright 
and looks for new worlds to conquer after 
tagging Dodger Manny Mota at home plate. 



AT JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY, hard maple logs 
are brought to the rickyard, sawed up in strips, and 
burned for charcoal to smooth out our whiskey. 

We only burn hard maple wood, cut from high 
ground, to produce a very special charcoal. Then, every 
drop of just-made Jack Daniel's is seeped through the 
charcoal... and this accounts for 
the smooth taste of our whiskey. 

Charcoal mellowing (as this 
process is called) calls for very 
good wood and very hard work. 

But you can caste the gentle 
difference it makes with your 
very first sip of Jack Daniel's. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

***^ 6 1| BY DROP 
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PEOPLE 


The Doubled, Redoubled and 
Vulnerable Sporting Book Title 
of the Week Award goes to Cor- 
nelia Sheinwold for My Husband 
and Other Men 1 Have Played 
With. Author Sheinwold tells 
how a little finesse, an opportune 
pass and an occasional Bath 
Coup can make a woman a win- 
ner in games with men. If her 
game is bridge. 

©Not since the days when Flash 
Gordon and his pals Dr. Zar- 
kov and Dale Arden subdued 
Ming the Merciless and his evil 
accomplice Vultan (thereby lib- 
erating the planet Mongo and 
saving Earth’s nitrogen supply 
from Ming's Nitron Lamp), had 
Buster Crabbe won a bigger vic- 
tory. Crabbe, who quit compet- 
itive swimming after his record- 
setting victory in the 1932 Olym- 
pic 400-meter freestyle, looked 
like all those film heroes he 
played —Flash, Tarzan and Cap- 
tain Mike Gallant of the For- 
eign Legion — when he returned 
to the pool of his *32 triumph 


for the Senior Sports Interna- 
tional meet in Los Angeles. 
Healthy and handsome at 63, 
Crabbe set three records for the 
60-64 age group, winning the 
1,500-meter freestyle (26:59.8 — 
Zowic!) and the 150-meter in- 
dividual medley (2:23.3 — Zap- 
po!) before joining the winning 
relay team. His best showing 
came in the same event he won 
in 1932: he clipped more than a 
minute off the age group record 
for 400 meters with a 6:37.1 
clocking. Merciless! 

And six pitty-pats on the back 
to Rolf Anselm for winning the 
third annual Stone Skipping 
Tournament at Mackinac Is- 
land. Mich. Anselm was credited 
with "dogged determination and 
classic form" as he rocked 250 
other skippers, scaling seven 
plinkers and six pitty-pats for a 
total of 1 3 skips and the title. 

Oh, My Aching . . . 

I . sacroiliac: Mrs. Diane Jen- 
kins won the title of Miss Beau- 




tiful Back Nine at the opening 
of the Sugar Loaf Village 
(Mich.) golf course’s second 
nine holes. But hers was not the 
first back roundly acclaimed at 
Sugar Loaf. When the far side 
of Sugar Loaf Mountain was 
opened to skiing two years ago 
the celebration's biggest asset 
was a Miss Beautiful Backside. 

2. stomach: Ellis Robin, a 
daring little 8 1 -pound. 13-year- 
old from Encino, Calif., gave up 
in the middle of his bold attack 
on the world banana-eating rec- 
ord. Gutsy Robin had devoured 
10 bananas a day during a week 
of intensive training for the at- 
tempt — but could only choke 
down 1 2 Vi on the day of his rec- 
ord try. Aww, nuts. The four- 
year-old record still stands: 40 
bananas in 0.39:40.0. held by 
England's (are you ready for 
this?) Tony Figg. 

3. metacarpals: Karate ex- 
pert Bill Corbett smashed 2,600 
bricks with his bare hands, 
breaking his own world record 
of 2,051. Also his thumb. At- 
tempting to raise funds for life- 
sustaining kidney machines in 
Monroe, Wash., Corbett had ex- 
pected spectators to contribute 
SI for each brick he broke. In- 


stead it was Bill and the charily 
who were busted: donations to- 
taled only S290, which was SI0 
less than the cost of the bricks 
and Corbett had to break the 
last pile with his head and el- 
bows to save his sore hands. 

♦ Oakland's Big Mustache. Ben 
Davidson, has seen all those dull 
golf tournaments on television. 
So to give "some volatility" to 
the charity meet he sponsors he 
added a club-throwing contest. 
And, sure enough, the defensive 
lineman won the thing himself, 
tossing a nine-iron 58 yards, V/i 
feet. Another entrant, former 
Raider Quarterback Tom Flores, 
showed what happens to retired 
passing arms by lofting his club 
into a nearby parking lot and al- 
most conking two bystanders. 

The play was a quarterback's 
dream: away scampered flanker 
Wilber Campbell for a touch- 
down. Yessir, football fans, 
Campbell cut quickly for the ait - 
conditioning unit, climbed up to 
the dorm roof, jumped 20 feet 
to the ground and blazed a fly 
pattern to the end zone, uhh, 
woods. His goal was escape from 
the Clifton T. Perkins Hospital 
in Jessup, Md. and the cops, who 
last saw Campbell go out for 
the pass during an inmate's foot- 
ball game, have yet to make the 
tackle. 

“Now stop going around tell- 
ing everyone that Pepper Rodg- 
ers is your father," said Kelly 
Rodgers’ mom after the 8-year- 
old had been boastfully intro- 
ducing himself to his new Los 
Angeles playmates as the son of 
the recently appointed UCLA 
football coach. O.K.. mom. 

The next little scene takes 
place at church shortly after his 
mother’s admonishment. The 
minister asked him who his fa- 
ther was. "Well," answered 
Kelly, "I thought Pepper Rodg- 
ers, the new UCLA coach, was, 
but my momma says he isn't.” 
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The Subaru is not another Toyota or a different 
Datsun ora Japanese Beetle or anything like Detroit. 

The Subaru is $1900* and front-wheel drive. 



Front-wheel drive is better. 
It's up-front steering, up- 
front power, up-front weight. 
You don't brake on curves 
or shimmy in cross-winds. 
Your back won’t swing out 
cornering. On ice, snow, 
all the slick or skiddy spots, 
it's control no rear-wheel 
drive can give. We've got 
it. They don't. 


Inboard brakes make the 
steering even easier 
(and the turning circle 
smaller: 31.5 feet). It's 
like having power steering. 
Only cheaper. 


Fanless engine! The only 
car off the track that has 
one No fan. no fan belt, 
no tan noise. It takes a 
lot of horses to drive a 
fan. We use ours to drive 
the car. As Motor Trend 
said, it's "a poor man's 
BMW 2800 six." 


Road Test says the cooling 
system's almost as unique as 
the engine. Two radiators, 
not one. A thermostatic de- 
vice takes over when the 

! oinggets hot. (Even at 
20 F., a desert-driving 
Californian says it's never 
once over-heated.) 


* Who else gives you that for this? 

2 doors $1898.40! 4 doors $1998.40! 
A 4-door wagon with a hatch and tail- 
gate $2098.40! Loaded with everything 
from carpeting to push-button radio. 
Add local taxes, dealer prep & 
freight, and you've got what 
Motor Trend calls the car that 
"qualifies in the group of all-time 
golden bargains along with the 
Zippo lighter and the 10-cent 
Newport ferry ride before the 
bridge went in." 


Rack and-pinion steering, 
like racing cars. (One 
small Detroit car has it— 
but not with our front- 
wheel drive, fanless en- 
gine, radiators, suspension, 
body, inboard brakes, re- 
clining seats, trunk space, 
or our price!) 


And front-wheel drive is 
more space in the trunk. 
You can get 48 soccer 
balls into ours. Don't 
try it in theirs. 


And who else has a monocoque 
body— the strength-without- 
weight welded shell with no 
bolts, nothing to rattle? 

The Rolls Royce Silver 
Shadow. (But why should 
the rich get all the riches?) 


Independent suspension— 
not 2, but all 4 wheels. 

We know a small car needs 
it. But check the others 
and see how rare it is. 


Front-wheel drive is no 
hump in the floor. 6- 
footer leg-room up front. 

No one riding side-saddle 
in back. (In 1 month alone. 
47 Subarus were sold in Austin, 
Texas. Ever see a tiny Texan?) 


Ahah! The gas tank. Moved 
to a safe midship position 
in case some dummy klops 
you from behind. Where's theirs? 
Regular gas, of course. 

25 to 30 mpg. at least. 


At70mph it doesn't even breathe hard. 

The What?The Subaru. 

For the Subaru dealer nearest you, call toll-free; 800-631-4299. In New Jersey, 800-962-2803. Subaru of America, Pennsauken, New Jersey 08109 
Subaru. A product ol Fuji Heavy Industries Ltd. Japan. 


baseball / Dan Levin 


Bronx cheer-up 
for Yankees 

The Babe's power built Yankee Sta- 
* dium in the Bronx, but now his house 
is an antique in a supersonic age. The 
Yankees were being wooed by developers 
of a planned suburban superstadium in 
New Jersey, and traditionalists were 
shuddering. The Hackensack Yankees? 
The Garden State Bombers? But last 
week Governor Nelson Rockefeller ap- 
proved a bond issue requested by Mayor 
John Lindsay that will permit New York 
City to purchase the stadium for $24,- 
000.000. Fans will get escalators, new 
seats and a deck over the bleachers, and 
taxpayers will get more access roads and 
parking lots. The Yankees have promised 
to stay for 30 years. They may have the 
place to themselves, too, for the NFL 
Giants seem to already have one cleat- 
ed foot in the Jersey marshes. 


THE WEEK 


AL EAST z 


new york lost consec- 
utive 12-7 games in Bos- 
ton and Detroit, then returned to its gin- 
gerbread stadium, secure there now, and 
beat the Red Sox twice. Felipe Al ou helped 
by hitting two triples to left field past Carl 
Yastrzemski. "I've never seen the ball trav- 
el so fast here." Yaz decided, boston's 
Sonny Sicbcrt beat the Indians 3-2 for his 
1 2th win, becoming the first Sox pitcher 
since Mel Parnell in 1953 to win that many 
by the All-Star break. Four of five Bal- 
timore wins came on complete games, by 
Dave McNally, Pat Dobson, Mike Cuellar 
and Jim Palmer. The four allowed only six 
runs and 21 hits and now have a combined 
47-13 record. Frank Robinson's 13th home 
run was his 2,500th major league hit. "I 
can't get very worked up over that," he 
said. “Lots of guys have done it." Any- 
way, 45 guys have. Detroit’s Norm Cash 
had six RBIs and two home runs in one 
game and briefly took over the league hom- 
er lead. Teammate Mickey Lolich won his 
1 4th game, and his second in two tries against 
Denny McLain, now of Washington, who 
lost his 15th. The Senators’ longest win- 
ning streak this year ended at six, but the 
last win was a beauty: 18 hits and a 15-6 


pounding of the Indians. “Everything seems 
to have jelled," Ted Williams said of his 
club, which promptly jelled to a freeze, los- 
ing three of four at Baltimore and two 
straight to the Tigers. Cleveland played 
10 games in eight days and lost eight of 
them. Sportswriters began lambasting Man- 
ager Alvin Dark's strategic impulses and, 
to add injury to insult, Indians Ray Fosse 
and Sam McDowell were both hurt, so the 
team did not have even one player on the 
All-Star squad. 

BALT 55-32 BOST 49-37 DET 47-39 

NY 41-47 CLEVE 38-51 WASH 34-52 


A I \A/f-QT oakland k®d s b y 1 1 v4» 

ML VVLU I but Manager Dick Wil- 
liams is nervous. His team scored only six 
runs in one 57-inning stretch. Still, the one 
run the A's scored in 20 innings against the 
Angels was enough to win the longest 1-0 
game in league history. Vida Blue struck 
out 17 in II innings, and Darold Knowles 
earned the victory when an Angel killer 
named Angel — Mangual— singled at 1:08 
a.m.. one out before a curfew would have 
ended the whole thing with 40 goose eggs. 
Charlie Finley bought his Angel a S200 
suit. California won six other games, but 
Manager Lefty Phillips would probably 
trade them all for a little peace. (See page 
16.) Kansas city won four times but scored 
only 12 runs in an eight-game stretch. When 
the hitting started at last, however, the big- 
gest belts came from the majors' smallest 
package. Fred Patek, 5’ 4", hit for the cy- 
cle as the Royals handed the Twins their 
sixth straight loss, 6-3. “What’s your home- 
run pitch?" someone asked Patek. “I don't 
know." he replied. “1 don’t hit enough of 
them." Minnesota is the certified bust of 
the year. The same team that won the last 
two divisional championships dropped to 
within two games of the cellar. Meanwhile, 
a strange thing happened in Chicago where 
the White Sox had a winning week. Joe Hor- 
len won twice and did not walk a batter in 
19 1 /} innings, and Bill Melton took over the 
league home-run lead with 20. Ten have 
been with the bases empty, a Melton spe- 
cialty that has some local wags referring to 
him as “Napoleon Solo." And Milwaukee? 
“The worst team in 25 years," a Chicago 
writer said, but the Brewers' ERA is a re- 
spectable 3.05. “Pitching is 80% of the 
game," says Vice President Frank Lane, 
"and that's where our hopes lie." 

OAK 56-31 KC 43-41 MINN 41-46 

CAL 42-50 CHI 38-47 MIL 37-48 


NL EAST 


Pittsburgh won six in 
a row and jumped from 
four games ahead to a comfortable nine. 
Roberto Clemente raised his average to 


.342, six other Pirates were batting over .300, 
and Willie Stargell maintained his major 
league home-run lead, his 30th beating the 
Braves. It was Stargell's 10th homer against 
Atlanta this year, new york was the mir- 
ror image of Pittsburgh. The Mets batted 
.245 for the week while dropping six in a 
row. But it was a streaky week everywhere. 
Chicago took four straight from the Dodg- 
ers, something the Cubs had never accom- 
plished in Los Angeles before, and in the 
clubhouse after the sweep someone pointed 
out the team had won 24 of its last 35 
games. Cheers went up until a realist men- 
tioned that the Pirates had won 25 of 35. 
st. louis had lost 25 of its last 35, and 
Coach George Kissell suggested, "Better put 
some Band-aids on those sick bats." The 
Cards found first aid of a sort in Houston, 
beating the Astros four straight for their 
first series win since May. Deron Johnson 
of Philadelphia hit seven home runs, 
three of them in one game, giving him 21 
for the season. Montreal beat the Mets 
three of four, and in the last game winning 
pitcher Carl Morton helped himself with a 
home run. 


PITT 57-31 NY 46-40 CHI 47-41 
ST. L 46-42 PHIL 39-50 MONT 34-54 

Ml \A/rQT After losing four in a 
IM l_ VV LU I row, the san francisco 
lead had shrunk to 2V4 games. Then John 
Cumberland pitched the team's first com- 
plete-game victory in a month and, with a se- 
ries win over the Dodgers, the Giants popped 
right back to seven in front again, los an- 
geles hired a venerable secret weapon, 47- 
year-old knuckleballer Hoyt Wilhelm and 
sent him to Spokane to get his flutters set for 
the stretch run. Houston won six in a row, 
then lost five in a row. Apparently with the 
Astros, pride goeth before a fall. The last win 
in the streak was an 1 8-4 rout of the Giants, a 
club scoring record. A 20-year-o’d Atlanta 
shortstop named Leo Foster played in his 
first major league game, and he booted a 
grounder hit by the leadoff batter. In the fifth 
inning, with two on and one out he bounced 
into a double play. Then, in the seventh, with 
the game tied, Foster hit into a line-drive tri- 
ple play, the first in the league this season. 
Said Foster of his debut: “It wasn’t exactly 
the way I thought it would be." Cincinnati 
broke a seven-game losing streak, beating the 
Mets 6-4 as Reliever Wayne Granger hit his 
first major league home run and claimed he 
called the shot. And what can you say about 
a 3-year-old baseball team that has won 33 
games and lost 57? That it still tries, san di- 
ego won four in a row. its longest streak of 
the season. 

SF 55-35 LA 49-41 HOUS 43-44 
ATL 44-48 CIN 41-51 SO 33-57 
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When 

The New Seekers 


lay it on, 
they lay it on 
“Scotdv ’ Brand Tape. 



tape backing for smoother travel and longer life. All at 
popular cassette prices. 

"Scotch" High Energy cassettes provide 
exciting new sound capability, with ex- 

I MffSSjk elusive cobalt-energized tape for un- 

equalled sound range and presence. 
^ p H Andofcourse,our"Posi-Trak"backing. 
Jr For albums like their 

Ik mHk "Beautiful People", The New 

\ Seekers wouldn’t take less 

A than "Scotch” Brand. 


"Scotch" Brand is the professional’s choice for criti- 
cal master recording. The tape top performers and 
engineers depend on to capture the living pulse of 
each sensitive, subtle sound. 

Now "Scotch” Brand brings you 
professional performance, too. In 
new, advanced tape, cartridges 
and cassettes. 

"Scotch" Extended Range 

cassettes give you superb — \W j 

wide-range sound fidelity. 

With exclusive "Posi-Trak" 


magnetic 

Products 

Division 


SPECIAL OFFER: Save five cassette label coupons for free 90-minute cassette! Expires 6/30/72. 




Mark Donohue in the Schaefer 500 at Pocono 


July 3-The Pocono 500. Mark Donohue streak- 
ed to his first USAC victory. After leading most of 
the race, his car faltered and he was passed in the clos- 
ing laps. Then, in a hair-raising two-lap battle. Mark 
regained his lead and drove the Sunoco McLaren 
Special to victory at an average speed of 138.649 mph. 

July 4-The French Grand Prix. Five thou- 
sand miles east of Pocono, near the French Riviera. 
Jackie Stewart won the Grand Prix of France driving 
his V-8 Tyrrel 1-Ford. Jackie outdrove the more pow- 
erful V-12 Ferraris to extend his lead for the world 
driver's championship. He covered the 198.55 miles 
at an average speed of 1 1 1 .6 mph. 


July 4-The Donnybrooke Trans - Am. On 

Saturday he won the Pocono 500. and on Sunday 
Mark Donohue set a new track record by averaging 
97.672 mph to win the Donnybrooke Trans-Am in 
his 1971 Javelin. This gave Mark his third Trans-Am 
win and put Javelin in the points lead. 

July 4-The Daytona Firecracker 400. 
Bobby Isaacs drove his 1971 Dodge to victory in the 
Firecracker 400 at an average speed of 161.947 mph. 
July 4-The Daytona NASCAR GAC. On the 
3.81-mile NASCAR road course at Daytona Beach, 
Buck Baker covered the 250 miles in his 1971 Firebird 
at a record-breaking average speed of 103.330 mph. 




weekend- 
Goodyear tires 



Jackie Stewart in the Grand Prix of France 


July4-The Cincinnati USAC Stock. On the V 2 - 

mile dirt oval at Cincinnati, lack Bowsher drove his 
1971 Ford USAC stocker to victory. He covered the 
50 miles at an average speed of 78.261 mph. 

July 4-The Toledo Firecracker 100. Tom 

Bowsher. Jack's brother, drove his 1971 Ford new car 

winners go 

GOODpYEAR 

Blue Streak -T.M. I he Goodyear Tire & Rubber C ompnny. Akron. Ohio 


stocker to victory in the A.R.C.A. Firecracker 100 
on the Mi-mile asphalt circuit at Toledo. Ohio. 

July 5-The L&M Grand Prix .Sam Posey was 
the overall winner of the two 30-lap, 72-mile heats in 
his Formula A Surtees/Chevrolet in the SCCA-sanc- 
tioned race on the Mid-Ohio sports car course. 



air racing /Jeannette Bruce 


Fly away on 
ladies’ day 

There was a time — 25 years ago. to 
' be precise — when women pilots were 
more to be pitied than censured. In 
fact, their first try at a pre-Derby race 
was scorned by that comedian-male 
chauvinist Will Rogers as the Powder 
Puff Derby and, sure enough, the name 
stuck. But look at the silver anniversary 
of the same race last week: there were 
nearly 300 female pilots and copilots in 
35 varieties of planes zinging across 
2,442.44 statute miles from Canada down 
to Louisiana for S25.000 in prizes in 
the biggest Derby that ever took wing. 
And. naturally, the girls were racing for 
the "You've Come a Long Way. Baby" 
trophy. 

The Powder Puff Derby is possibly 
the most female-oriented competition in 
the world. It is organized and run by 



accompanied by Capuchin Chcric. Fran 
Salles forgot about the gas — and lost. 


the Ninety-Nines, an international group 
of licensed women pilots whose first pres- 
ident was Amelia Earhart. And while 
Miss Earhart was always pictured in a 
flying costume of wrinkled, baggy trou- 
sers and nondescript shirts, the ladies 
of last week had come a long way from 
that. baby. There were, among the at- 
tractively costumed entries from 36 
states plus Canada. South Africa and 
Mexico, such flying stalwarts as a bush 
pilot, a pylon racer, a wing-walker, an 
aerobatic champion and row upon row 
of flying instructors. Three had raced in 
19 Derbies, and one entrant, 1951 win- 
ner Claire Walters, had logged 22.000 
flying hours. On the other hand, or wing, 
was Fran Salles of Baton Rouge, whose 
230 hours barely made her eligible to 
compete, and who showed up with a 
tiny Capuchin monkey named Cheric 
as a copilot. Race officials, awfully 
touchy about their image, decided to 
let the monkey race only because of its 
sex: female. 

Most of the racers went about their 
business very seriously; there were brief- 
ings. meteorological lectures and flight 
plans to file. Experts repeatedly went 
over the rules: first, the Derby would be 
a four-day. elapsed-time race from Cal- 
gary across eight states to Baton Rouge, 
w ith six designated points along the route 
where the fliers would descend to 200 
feet and "fly by" certain towers. There 
were three must-stops and each of them. 
Rapid City, S. Dak.. Lincoln, Neb., and 
Little Rock. Ark., had to be made be- 
fore sundown. All flying was to be VFR 
(visual flight rules), which means no in- 
strument flying was permitted. Finally, 
each plane was to be handicapped on its 
manufacturer's "par speed" statistics. 

On takeoff morning the women were 
up at 4:30 and on the runway at 6. and 
exactly at 8 a.m. Jerry Roberts of Had- 
don Heights. N.J.. a mother of three, 
gunned the engine of her Cessna 206 
and took off. From that point on — to 
the finish in Louisiana — the race became 
a series of vignettes: 

All men were chased off the runway 
by a race official. When a Virginia Slims 
representative proudly strolled over to 
look at the little plane sponsored by his 
cigarette company, he was summarily 
bounced. "But I happen to be paying a 
lot for this,” he protested. "I know," 
snapped a lady, “but you are a man." 
He departed. 


Then slender. 29-ycar-oldTrina Jarish, 
brown hair halfway down her back, 
scooted up and down the runway, white- 
booted legs flashing. She was near tears. 
Despite her 1,000 hours in the air, she 
was still a woman — and she had absent- 
mindedly locked the key to her plane 
door in her personal luggage, which was 
now on its way to Baton Rouge. Some- 
one was called in to pick the lock. 
A man. 

By 11:30 a.m., the 145 Powder Puff 
planes were up and away. They scat- 
tered quickly down the route and by sun- 
down of the first day, race officials fig- 
ured that 23 had landed for the night in 
Denver, six had flown further on their 
way to cither McCook or Lincoln, Neb., 
60 were staying over at Rapid City, while 
56 others were sitting tight in either Great 
Falls or Billings, hoping to pick up pre- 
dicted tailwinds to boost their speeds 
the next day. 

By sundown of the second day eight 
of the planes had already flashed across 
the finish line at Baton Rouge's Ryan 
Airport. The third day brought in 79 
more, some arriving in clusters, buzzing 
overhead like angry mosquitoes as they 
awaited directions from the tower. 

Husbands and friends paced in the air- 
port terminal, trading stories. "I sup- 
pose this whole Derby will look a lot 
different when I get the repair bills." 
said one bemused spouse whose wife 
had reported from Great Falls that there 
was a nick in her prop and that her com- 
pass had gone awry. 

"I don't really care what Fran's stand- 
ing in the race is," said Emile Salles, 
who was festooned with cameras and 
was peering wistfully at the sky, "but I 
wish I knew what was happening." The 
latest word on Fran and Cherie the mon- 
key was that they had been delayed in 
Colorado with magneto trouble. "That 
copilot of hers is just monkeying 
around,” somebody said. Salles didn't 
laugh with the others. The local paper 
had mistakenly reported in its morning 
edition that Fran was flying with a chim- 
panzee. “By the time she gets to the fin- 
ish line it will be a gorilla," he growled. 

The day before the race ended, 58 
planes were still scattered at various stops 
along the route — and most of the wait- 
ing men had retired to the bar at The 
White House Inn. the official race head- 
quarters. As near as they could tell, Mar- 
ion Jayne of Palatine, III. had the un- 
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Club Cocktails, They go where you go 


Club Cocktails are surprisingly delicious, ready to drink real cocktails. 
Hardstuff. A Whiskey Sour in the open fresh air is a picnic to remember. 
Ditto the Daiquiri, Martini and any of the 8 other Club Cocktails. 

3 fresh drinks per pop-top, quick-chill can. Don’t forget the straws. 





AIR RACING continued 


official lead. But next morning it went 
to veteran Gini Richardson, flying in 
her 20th Powder Puff Derby. Soloist 
Gini, who has logged 19 500 flying hours 
and is known to be a fearsome navi- 
gational strategist, flew low' for two legs, 
hung back in South Dakota, and then 
flew high the rest of the way in hcr285-hp 
Cessna 2I0J. 

There were other late bulletins among 
the men back at the bar: "She had just 
achieved altitude over Dcn\cr when the 
throttle came apart," one husband re- 
ported to another upon returning from 
the telephone. "Fortunately she was still 
over the airport. How do you like that? 
I just put out SI. 500 to get that crate in 
tip-top condition. I'd like to get her home 
before her prop falls off." 

Next day Fran Salles came fluttering 
in. looking for a moment like she might 
taxi right into the cluster of waiting pho- 
tographers and her husband. He kissed 
her warmly and shook his head, his eyes 
moist with relief. 

"Honey," said Fran, while Chcrie 


clung to her neck and drank Pepsi-Cola 
out of a paper cup, "I clean forgot to 
check my fuel gauge before leaving Mc- 
Cook and they only gassed one tank, 
so I had to go down and get some gas." 
Mr. Salles turned severe: "The gas gauge 
was on your checklist; how could you 
forget a thing like that?" But Fran, small, 
plump and blue-eyed, w'ent on posing 
for pictures with Chcrie. 

At 5:33 p.m., with only 27 minutes 
to go before the Derby officially ended 
on the fourth day. Pilot Sammy Mc- 
Kay and companion Judy Wagner, the 
statuesque pylon racer, buzzed past the 
tower to be timed, then circled and set- 
tled down on the runway. It was all 
over now but the waiting. Lots of wait- 
ing because the race was close. And there 
were a few vignettes left: 

One flier had settled in Little Rock a 
split minute or two after the sun had of- 
ficially set and, suddenly a pumpkin, had 
been disqualified. Another was ruled out 
of the race when she landed on a taxi- 
way instead of a runway, and still an- 


other, for reasons nobody could explain, 
had landed at Natchez and then tele- 
phoned in to withdraw. 

The evening bar conversation was 
filled with stories — about that ground 
fog in Lincoln, what to wear to the ban- 
quet, and did you hear about the in- 
cident of aerial fisticuffs in that other 
race? Well, said Marion Jayne (who had 
dropped from first to fifth place), "I 
would never hit my copilot. But tonight 
I might shave her head." 

As the weekend wore on, officials ad- 
mitted that all the times and things being 
fed into a computer might be wrong. 
Still no certain winner. So the impatient 
newspapers and TV networks — correct- 
ly, as it turned out — decided that San 
Diego’s Marian Banks, in her 16th Der- 
by, was second, and Jan Gammcll of 
Denver was in third place. Then they de- 
clared Gini Richardson their winner and 
flashed her picture across the nation. 
After all, baby had come too long a 
way to be held up by a computer that 
couldn't make up its mind. end 


If you have an allergy-stuffed nose, 
you need an allergy specialist. 



If your nose gets stuffed-up 
by hayfever, pollen, dust— or 
any of the little things that can 
bring on allergy-congestion, 
you need a special kind of help. 

That’s what new Allerest" 
Nasal Spray is all about. 

It’s specifically made for 
allergy-congestion. From 
Allerest, the Allergy Specialist. 

To help relieve the stuffed, 
tight feeling in your nose 
Allerest Nasal Spray uses two 
medically effective ingredients. 



An antihistamine plus a 
decongestant often prescribed 
by doctors especially for the 
relief of allergy-congestion. 

Allerest Nasal Spray works 
immediately. . . right where 
the stuffiness is. In your nose. 
Without introducing a lot 
of medicine that you don’t need. 

New Allerest Nasal Spray. 
Quick, effective relief for an 
allergy-stuffed nose. 

From Allerest, 

The Allergy Specialist. 


New Allerest Nasal Spray 

Guaranteed to work or your money back. 

H PH ARMAGH AFT 

$1971 Pharmacrall Division Pannwatt Corporation 
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Bag Boy. 

ready to 
play or put 
away in 
4 ft seconds. 


thanks to Bag Boy's single-action handle fold 


Some golfers fold and unfold their Bag 
Boy even faster — but 4 Vi seconds is the 
quick average. Simply lower the handle 
and a servant lever lowers the wheels 
into storage position automatically. 
Touch the tip-toe release and it squeezes 
even more to a tight fold, just a foot 
square. Ready to play? Raise the handle 
and like magic the wheels raise to the 
soft-ride position. Foldtastic! 

Add to this the Bag Boy blue-steel 

Write for FREE catalog giving complete 
details on all Bag Boy Golf Carts. 

Browning Arms Company 

Dept. G-11, Route 1, Morgan, Utah 84050 


spring rods, the large air cushion tires, 
the quality styling and you should run 
to your pro shop or sporting goods store 
to join the more than a million and a 
quarter happy Bag Boy owners. Why 
wait? It costs so little for the world's 
favorite — Bag Boy. 

Bag Boy 

the smooth one 


THE BAG BOY FAMILY INCLUDES PLAY DAY GOLF CARTS/CLUBSTER CLUB CARRIER CARTS/CAMELOT CARTS 
BY BROWNING ARMS COMPANY/ MAKER OF AMERICA'S FINEST SPORTS EQUIPMENT. 



harness / Lynn Simross 

RACING / 


Mr. Goshen’s 
glory week 


CDalph Baldwin is one of those quiet 
* ' trainers you meet so often in har- 
ness racing: he doesn't have a lot to say 
to people, but he sure can talk to hors- 
es. Baldwin was at his most persuasive 
last Thursday with a 3-year-old trotter 
named Circus, who came out of the green 
hills of Goshen, N.Y. to win the His- 
toric Dickerson Cup and become a new 
contender for The Hamblctonian. 

It was an especially satisfying victory 
for Baldwin, who is in his first year as 
trainer for the Arden Homestead Sta- 
ble of E. Roland Harriman and Elbridge 
T. Gerry Sr. after a decade of devel- 
oping and racing horses — including 
Speedy Scot, the Triple Crown trotting 
champion of 1963 — for Kentucky’s Cas- 
tleton Farm. And Harriman — Mr. Go- 
shen himself— was pretty happy, too. It 
was Roland Harriman who preserved 
Historic Track for lovers of traditional 
racing, just as he had virtually saved 
the entire sport during the lean years of 
the Depression when he was president 
of the Grand Circuit. 

With Grand Circuit week at Goshen 
clinging rather precariously to its old- 
shoe way of life, a home-town victory 
was just what was needed to insure the 
validity of racing there. Out of respect 
for Harriman and the town’s rich past, 
the lop horsemen still go to Goshen the 
first week in July, although many of 
them do not like to subject their young 
colts and fillies to racing in heats any 
more (with two or more races instead 
of the customary one dash) and do not 
bring their best. The purses are just as 
good or better at Pocono Downs, Scio- 
to Downs and Sportsman's Park, and 
most drivers do not like the surface of 
the half-mile Historic Track. "It has 
999 dips and waves in it,” says one well- 
known trainer. 

But the success of Baldwin and Har- 
riman brought no complaints. They 
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began the week by receiving awards of 
merit at the 100th anniversary dinner 
of the Grand Circuit, and then went on 
to end a long racing drought. The day 
before the Dickerson cup, Arden Sta- 
ble won its first Grand Circuit victory 
at Historic since 1968. This was the 
Coaching Club Trotting Oaks for 3-year- 
old fillies, and the winner was My Own 
Star, a daughter of Dartmouth. Since 
Arden had not taken that particular race 
since 1945, Harriman beamed beneath 
his wide-brimmed straw hat and Bald- 
win offered a shy smile. “Very seldom 
do you have such good luck at home,” 
Baldwin said. 

In the Dickerson, more than luck was 
involved when Baldwin took advantage 
of a sudden opportunity to outdrive Bil- 
ly Haughton — something that docs not 
happen very often. The first heat saw 
Haughton and his Star's Pride colt. Cap 
D'Antibes, just manage to hold off Cir- 
cus at the wire. But from his vantage 
point behind Haughton and Cap, Bald- 
win discovered something. 

"I noticed Billy's horse bore out a lit- 
tle in the stretch,” he said later. “I 
thought I'd watch that.” It paid off in 
the second heat. Cap hit the top of the 
stretch at a good clip, with Circus close 
behind, but sure enough. Cap began to 
bear out. Baldwin slipped through on 
the rail to win by a length in 2:01 :t s and 
tie the track record for 3-year-old trot- 
ters set by Duke Rodney in 1961. 

“1 didn’t think he was ready for that,” 
said Baldwin, explaining that Circus was 
lightly raced last year and had started 
only three times this season, finishing 
first at Vernon and fourth at Montreal 
and Saratoga. 

With a third heat of the Dickerson 
still to come. Baldwin sweet-talked Cir- 
cus while Haughton had Cap looked at 
by the track veterinarian. What the vet 
found — fatigue from the 93° heat — 
caused Haughton to scratch, so all Cir- 
cus had to do was trot around the track 
to be declared the winner. "I felt a lit- 
tle silly out there alone," said Baldwin. 
Even though he knew he could have bro- 
ken a world record for three heats if he 
had gone in 2:10?s, Baldwin declined and 
took little more than a jog at 2:26. “If 
it were late in the fall I would have 
tried for the record,” he said, “but it's 
too early in the season." Besides that, 
Baldwin is talking Hambletonian now, 
and come Sept. I at DuQuoin, Circus 
is sure to be listening. end 
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Boog! 

The Big Baseball Musical 



Bouk and Lyrics by 

Bob Ottum 



Characters And 

Boot; Powell, Baltimore Oriole star, the most feared The Baltimore Oriole Chorus 

slugger in baseball 

Scientist's aides 

Boog Powell, the robot 

Howard Cosell of ABC sports 

Beano Brampson, manager of the Orioles 

The Bat Boy 

The Scientist, who is mad 

Sporlswriters 

Mrs. Boog Powell, who doesn't understand 

Musical Numbers 

Act One l WHY. BOOG, THAT'S WHO! The Baltimore Oriole Chorus 

2. WE CAN LOSE THE PENNANT . . . Beano Brampson 

Act TWO I. HAS OUR LOVE STRUCK OUT? Mrs. Boog Powell 

2. THE WHO AM I SONG The Scientist 

Act Three i. nobody loves a robot the b«og Powell robot 

2. DEAR DOCTOR MONSTER-MAKER The Scientist 

3. WE RE ALL ROBOTS Beano Brampson 

4. WHY, BOOG, THAT’S WHO! ( Reprise ) Boog Powell and Chorus 



Boo g! 


Act One 

( Orchestra swings into (he overture and 
the curtain goes up on a locker-room set. 
At right , players are showering — actu- 
ally naked, of course — and at left, seated 
in front of their lockers, other players 
are toweling themselves dry, kicking into 
their slacks, combing their hair, tying ties. 
Seated on the long bench alone at center 
is a huge, blond, handsome man. He is 
still in his Baltimore Oriole uniform, still 
wearing his first-bast man's glove. His feet 
are splayed out and he is staring, be- 
mused, into the audience. He nods and 
smiles absently as teammates stroll by 
and pat him on the back. He is obviously 
pleased with the day; he makes no move 
to gel out of his uniform. Hanging against 
the wall in the background is a " Boog 
Powell for President" banner. 

Two teammates step out of the show- 
er, glistening wet, towels wrapped around 
their waists. They move to center and 
stand slightly behind the big man, one to 
each side. Player on right reaches over 
and slaps the big man on the back ) 

First Player — Atta boy, Boog! 
Second Playfr — You dor.e it again, 
Boog! (He turns to the men in the show- 
ers) Didn’t he do it again, you guys? 
Show tR Chorus— Great, Boog! Yeah! 
Way to go! 

( Music up. Both players step around 
front and sing) 

First Player— when YOU’VE LOST IT 
IN THE SUN... 

Second Player— and THEY SCORE 
ANOTHER RUN . . . 

First Player— that puts them in 
THE LEAD LIKE THREE TO TWO. . . 
Second Player— who is there at 
THAT PLATE . . . 

First Player— HITTING absolutely 
GREAT? WHY . . . 

Chorus— boog! boog powell.thats 
WHOI/WHEN YOU NEED A QUICK 
SCORE . . . 

First Player— or maybe THREE! 
Second Player— or maybe FOUR! 
Chorus— who belts ’em in? i ask 

YOU: WHO? 

Boog — BOOG DO! (He flushes a bit at 
this touch of conceit, then shrugs ) 
YES, BOOG! THAT’S WHO! 


(Chorus comes out of the showers and 
swings into the "Beautiful Baltimore Bal- 
let" twirling Oriole towels, pirouetting, 
filling the stage with wet entrechats. They 
are all waving the towels, all naked, when 
Manager Beano Brampson strides in. He 
is a very small man smoking a big cigar ) 
(Music stops, suddenly) 

Brampson — All right, all right! Knock 
it o(T. We ain't won the pennant yet. 
Stop that dancing. Turn in them tow- 
els. Everybody get dressed. Come on! 
First Player- -(Takes off' his towel and 
hands it over, but remains discreetly hid- 
den behind the seared man) But we're fly- 
ing high, chief. The best early-scason 
record ever and . . . 

Second Player— We’re practically in, 
chief. As good as in already! 

( Brampson looks sourly at each player 
in turn as they stand around him. He 
starts to pace, puffing heavily on his ci- 
gar. Finally he turns, facing the audi- 
ence, hands on hips, and sings) 

Brampson — LISSEN! i love this here 
GAME./BUT IT’S SURE A DAMN 
SHAME/THAT I’M STUCK WITH THIS 
CONFIDENT LOT. 

Chorus — (Softly) what? 

Brampson— lot. and, lissf.n. you 

GUYS./YOU HAD BETTER GET WISE / 
FOR A PENNANT CAN JUST SLIP 
AWAY . . . 

Chorus— ( Reproachfully) HEY! 
Brampson— NOW, TAKE THE TIGERS 
OR THE SOX . . . 

Chorus— aw. we ll give them some 

KNOCKS! 

Brampson—. . . OR THE YANKS COULD 
WIN IT: /AND CLEVELAND’S STILL 
IN IT. /WHY, EVEN THOSE TEDDY 
BO\ s COI LD 1 1 RN ROt (.1! AND 
READY BOYS. /SO SHAPE UP. WE CAN 
STILL LOSE THE GONFALON. /AND 
THE SERIES WOULD GO ON WITH- 
OUT USS/WH Y, IF WE BLOW JUST A 
FEW . . . 

Chorus— which we never will do 
Brampson — WE’D BE OUT Of THAT 
BIG TV SHOW . . . 

Chorus— NO! 

Brampson — SO STOP THIS HERE 
DANCING: GET DRESSED UP/AND 
REST UP. FOR /WE GO ON THE ROAD 
TONIGHT . . . 

Chorus— RIGHT! 

Brampson— AND IF YOU CLOWNS 
SHOULD FAIL ME, /THE OWNERS 
WILL NAIL ME, /AND (He gestures to- 


ward the chorus) ALL YOU SMILING 
FEY SHINERS/WILL BE BACK IN THE 
MINORS. /NOW NO MORE CLAIR DE 
LUNE/OR I’LL CALL BOWIE KUHN./ 
GET ON THE BUS THAT’S OUT 
THERE./BE READY, BUT BEWARE!/ 
AND 

(His voice trails off as he shoos the play- 
ers to their lockers. They all dress quick- 
ly and leave the room. Brampson now 
turns to Boog, who is still seated on the 
bench, smiling dreamily. The manager 
stands beside him, one hand on Powell's 
shoulder) 

Brampson — Good game, champ. 

Boog — Aw, J was jus! lucky, chief. 
Brampson — No. You saved us again. 
Booger, my boy. 

Boog — ( Slamming his fist into his glove) 
What am I hitting now, chief? 
Brampson — (Pulls a slip of paper from 
his rear pocket and studies it) Well, I reck- 
on after today’s homers it’s about four- 
fifty-six. 

Boog — ( Impressed ) Four-fifty-six! 
Imagine! (He shakes his head) Anybody 
ever bat five hundred, chief? Really? 
Brampson — (Pats him fondly on the 
shoulder) Only God can bat five hun- 
dred, son. Only God. 

Boog — (Nods and sighs) Well, I guess 
it's about lime to get going. 

Brampson — Right, son. Would you like 
the team to wait while you shower? 
Boog — (Drops his first-baseman's glove 
and stands up, towering hugely over the 
manager) No, chief. I think I’ll just wear 
my uniform right on the bus. I really 
love this uniform. 


(Lights fade as they walk off. The man- 
ager, in a somewhat self-conscious attempt 
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at a fatherly gesture, reaches up to put 
one arm around Boog. He finds that he 
is far too short; he has to settle for one 
enormous thigh. So they stroll offstage 
that way) 

( Stage is dark for a moment. Then , 
faintly at the rear, the audience can see 
shadowy figures emerging through a hack 
door. A spotlight picks them out. A ferret- 
faced man comes to stage center, looks 
about nervously, then gestures. Two more 
men join him. They are laboring under 
the weight of a gigantic package. All three 
pause, listening) 

First Man — They've gone. Pul il down. 

( The men gently lower the package to 
the floor , standing it upright) 

First Man — A ll right. Hurry! 

(The men tug away the wrappings. And 
there — standing alone, fully dressed in a 
Baltimore Oriole uniform — is Boog Pow- 
ell. The figure does not move; it stares, 
bemused, at the audience. Gradually the 
audience becomes aware that this is not 
Boog Powell at all. It is an effigy, a stat- 
ue. The first man inspects it carefully, 
then steps back from the massive figure, 
nodding approval) 

First Man — Perfect. Just perfect. 
Second Man — (Shrugs) Well, it's O.K., 
if you like that sort of thing. It's sure 
the biggest damn doll I ever saw. 

First Man — (Shocked) Doll? A doll? 
You dummy! How many limes do I have 
to tell you? This is no doll. This is a 
robot! The Boog Powell robot! 

Second Man — (Abashed) I'm sorry. I 
keep forgetting. 

First Man — W ell, watch it. Now, go 
and check on the bus. And hurry. 

(Second man tiptoes to the door, looks 
out. He turns and waves at the other two) 

Second Man — Pssst! He's coming 
back; you guys all set? 

(The first man reaches inside the ro- 
bot's uniform shirt and punches the ac- 
tivator-switch, roughly in the area of the 
belly button. The robot comes to life and 
shakes itself, flexing its arms and legs) 

First Man — (To the robot) You all right, 
Boog? 

Robot — H mmm? 

First Man — -(Stamps his foot in anger) 


Boog. Boog! Remember, you arc Boog 
Powell, the Baltimore Oriole first base- 
man. The most feared slugger in base- 
ball! Now, all your information has been 
carefully programmed into you. Pay at- 
tention to me. 

Robot — (Nodding thoughtfully) Right. 
Right, master. I am Boog Powell, the 
most feared slugger in baseball. And 
I'm all set. master. 

Second man — Pssst! Here lie comes. 

(The three men jump out of sight be- 
hind the lockers as the door opens and 
Boog Powell walks in. He is looking at 
the floor, muttering to himself) 

Booc. — Hmmm. That's funny. I thought 
I dropped it. . . . 

( The robot stoops and picks up the base- 
ball glove and hands it to Powell. Boog 
nods his thanks and turns to go. Then he 
pauses for a long moment, staring out at 
the audience. Slowly, he pivots on his big 
feet and looks back at the robot) 

Booc. — Wh . . . uhhh. Who arc you? 
Robot — Hi there, sports fan. I'm Boog 
Powell of the Orioles. (Holds out one 
hand) I don't believe I caught your name? 
Boog — Hi there, yourself. My name is 
. . . uhhh. Well, my name is . . . wait 
a minute! I'm Boog Powell! 

Robot — N ot anymore, sir. 

(As he speaks, the men leap out si- 
lently behind Powell, one of them swing- 
ing a sequined blackjack. He raps Pow- 
ell on the head and the big man sinks to 
the floor, still looking puzzled) 

First Man — (To the robot) Go on! Hur- 
ry up! Get out there and board the bus. 
Now, you know what you are pro- 
grammed to do, right? 

Robot — (Striding for the door) Right, 1 
know. 

( Robot pauses at the door) 

Robot — Uhh, just one more thing. . . . 
First Man — (Struggling with the uncon- 
scious figure; he looks up in irritation) 
Now what? 

Robot — What am I hitting? 

First Man — Hitting? 

Robot — Hitting. You know'-. What's my 
baiting average? 

First Man — (Shaking his head) I don't 
know. Mmmm. Four-fifty-something. 
Who cares? Now get! 


Robot — (Shakes his head) Huh. Four- 
fifty-something. Imagine! Boy, it's a real 
shame to have to ruin a batting average 
like that. I'd like to try for five hun- 
dred. But I understand only. . . . 

(He steps out the door and it hisses 
shut behind him. As the lights dim, we 
hear the sound of a bus starting up) 

Curtain 

Act Two 

(Spotlight picks up a man seated at a 
desk in front of the curtain. It is Tele- 
vision Sports Commentator Howard Co- 
sell and he is talking into a microphone) 

Cosell— . . . and that, in brief is the sit- 
uation. Now for a look at the world of 
baseball. And, naturally, the world of 
baseball — especially Baltimore's world 
of baseball — is talking about the terri- 
ble transformation in slugging star Boog 
Powell. Boog isn't slugging anymore: his 
average has dropped from four-fifty-six 
to two-thirteen. Manager Beano Bramp- 
son says, and I quote: He don't seem 
like the same guy, unquote. A state of 
gloom has fallen on the Oriole squad, 
that happy crew that once looked cer- 
tain to seize the coveted gonfalon. Club 
insiders told this reporter exclusively that 
Boog has grown sullen and uncommu- 
nicative and that. . . . 

(Blackout) 

(Curtain up on a split -stage setting. At 
left is a laboratory setup: stainless steel 
counters, bottles, vials, bubbling things. 
There is a cage in the center of the floor. 
Boog Powell is inside the cage, his hands 
gripping the bars. At right is a living 
room scene: a couch, coffee table, big oil 
painting of an Oriole on one wall, a Bar- 
calounger. The robot Boog Powell is 
sprawled on the Barcalounger, tilted back, 
staring at the ceiling, totally relaxed. The 
action will now move from one stage set- 
ting to the other ; lights direct the au- 
dience's attention) 

( Stage left: the lab door opens and 
the ferret -faced man enters. Now he is 
dressed in a scientist's white smock. He 
routinely checks some of the bubbling con- 
tainers, nods in satisfaction, then steps 
over toward the cage. He is careful not 
to get too close. As he approaches, Boog 
reaches through the bars in a vain at- 
tempt to grab him, but the Scientist danc- 
es nimbly out of reach) 

continued 
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Boog! 


Boog — If I could just lay my hands 
on you! 

Scientist — (Admonishingly) Ah ah ah ah! 
None of that, my pretty specimen. 

Boog — (Appealing now, hands out) Why 
are you keeping me here? Why am I a 
prisoner? What's going on here, anyway? 

I want out! I must get back to the team. 
The team needs me! 

(Lights out on stage left, up on stage 
right. The robot Boog Powell continues 
to lie motionless in the hunger, whistling 
softly. A pretty woman enters the living 
room. She is quite obviously nervous, run- 
ning the palms of her hands along the 
front of her dress. She pauses uncertainly, 
watching Boog warily. Then she squares 
her shoulders and speaks) 

Woman — Uh, Boog, dear. . . . 

Boot; — (Not moving) Hmmm? 

Woman — Well, I thought . . . mmm, 
well, I wondered if . . . well, it's just 
that I would like to speak to you about 
something. 

Boog — M mmm. 

Woman — (Blurts it all out bravely) Boog, 
it’s about us. 

Boog — Uh huh. 

Woman — (Takes a few tentative steps 
toward him) Well, Boog. Well, it’s like 
this: you’ve . . . you’ve changed. You’re 
not my Boogie of old. (She inches a bit 
closer: Boog does not move) 

Boog — U h huh. 

Woman — (She reaches out one trembling 
hand and touches his hair. No reaction 
from the reclining figure, so she moves 
half a step closer) Well, look. I know 
you're upset about your slump and all. 
But golly. Boogie, I. . . . 

Boog — ( Turns his head slightly and looks 
at her) I am not upset about my hit- 
ting. In fact, I am hitting what I ex- 
pected to hit. 

Woman — (Fondly, not really listening to 
him) You know, Boog, you used to like 
it when I ran my fingers through your 
hair. . . . 

( Music up, softly) 

Boog — (Unmoved) I can’t feel a thing. 

( Music up full and the little woman 
comes to stage center and in a pink spot- 
light sings) 


Woman— IS IT ME: OH, CAN IT tru- 
ly BE /THAT OUR LOVE HAS STRUCK 
OUT7/FOR MY HEARTIS A DWELLER / 
IN LIFE’S BIG LEAGUE CELLAR. /OH, 
BOOGIE: WHEN YOU WERE BACK IN 
THE MINORS, /AND WE ATE A LOT 
AT DINERS, WELL . . . /WE WERE 
CLOSER, GAYER, FESTIVE, /BUT NOW 
YOU'VE GROWN RESTIVE. /OH, I 
KNOW YOU’RE NOT HITTING, /AND 
I DON’T MIND ADMITTING /THAT I 
WORRY. I DO, BOOG. BUT STILL,/ 
WHERE OH WHERE IS THAT OLD 
THRILL? /REM EMBER, TRUE LOVE 
NEVER WEARIES, /EVEN WHEN WE 
MISS THE SERIES! OH, BOOG, /LOOK 
AT ME: I’M YOUR WIFE. I’M ALIVE!/ 
NOW WHY ARE MY KISSES OH FOR 
FIVE? 

(Music down. Lights out on stage right 
and up again on stage left. The Scientist 
is pouring a smoking mixture from one 
tumbler to another. Nearby, Boog Pow- 
ell is pacing inside his cage. Finally, he 
comes over to the bars) 

Boog — Who are you, anyway? 

Scientist — (Puts down a vial and looks 
at Boog Powell. Then he moves to cen- 
ter) Who am I? Who am I? 

(Music up, softly) 

Boog — Yes, who are you? 

Scientist — (Sadly, head down) They say 
l am mad; a scientist gone wild. But 
they’re all wrong, of course. I just want 
recognition, that’s all. I want the ad- 
oration that Jonas Salk got. Or De 
Bakcy; he just transplants hearts, for 
heaven’s sake. I have a much greater in- 
vention and nobody will listen. Why, I 
create machines that look and act like 
people, but. . . . 

(Music up, full. The Scientist now 
strides to the front of the stage and sings) 

Scientist— they laughed at my 
HUMAN MACHINES/MADE OUT OF 
PLASTICIZED GENES. /AND WORSE, 
THEY SAID I COULDN’T BUILD A RO- 
BOT/THAT COULD DO ALMOST AS 
MUCH AS GOD WROUGHT. /WHY IBM 
LAUGHED AT ME, /AT ME, THE GEN- 
TLE INVENTOR, /AND I WAS BANNED 
FROM THE UNIVAC CENTER. /IMAG- 
INE! I HAD ONLY THE FINEST INTEN- 
TIONS/WITH MY WALKING AND 
TALKING INVENTIONS! /BUT, NO. I 


WAS THRUST FROM THE SCIENCE 
COMMUNITY. . . 

Boog — (Joining the song) WITH IMPU- 
NITY! 

Scientist — (Wheels and points at him) 
AH HAH! EVEN YOU SCORN ME, /AS 
MY FELLOW LAUREATES HAVE 
SHORN ME /OF HONORS! BUT NOW 
I’LL FIX ALL YOU CRITICS, /ALL YOU 
DOUBTING, MENTAL ARTHRITICS,/ 
(He points dramatically at Boog) FOR 
I’VE BUILT A ROBOT LIKE YOU /WHO 
CAN HIT— AND PLAY FIRST BASE, 
TOO! 

Boog— like ME? 

Scientist— vpu’LL SEE! HE’S pro- 
grammed TO BAT WHAT I DIC- 
TATE, /EVEN BUNT OR SLIDE .. . 
Boog— INTO home plate? 

Scientist— EXACTLY! I’LL CREATE A 
NEW RACE OF MY OWN/AND RULE 
THE WIDE WORLD ALONE. /I CAN 
COPY THE MUSCLES/AND BUILD 
SIXTY BILL RUSSELLS/OR A NA- 
MATH OR, IF YOU’RE NOT CHOOSY,/ 
A BIGGER BOB COUSY! 

Boog— OH SWELL! 

Scientist— well, HELL! the way to 

CAPTURE THE WORLD, IN SHORT,/ 
IS TO TAKE OVER ITS NATIONAL 
SPORT. /THEN THEY’LL HEED ME. 
THEN THEY’LL NEED ME. IMAGINE!/ 
I’D SEND A TALL ROBOT IN FOR . . . 

Boog— THE REAL LEW ALCINDOR! 

Scientist— or shoot pool at the 

AMBASSADOR . . . 

Boog— WITH A PLASTIC WIMPY LAS- 
SITER! 

Scientist— why not? I can sub for 
CORNELL GREEN/WITH A VERY 
MEAN MACHINE. /BUT FOR NOW MY 
BOOG POWELL COPY /MUST TAKE 
TO PLAYING SLOPPY. /HE’LL RUIN 
BALTIMORE’S BIG GAME . . . 

Boog— FOR SHAME! 

Scientist— HE’LL drag the team in 
THE DIRT. 

Boog — I’M HURT! 

Scientist— AND then it will be my 
CHOICE, MY DEARIES, /AS TO WHO 
PLAYS IN THE SERIES. /I CAN MA- 
NIPULATE ALL THE TEAMS/AND 
SHATTER THE NATION'S DREAMS. 

Boog— IT ALL SOUNDS PRETTY DRAS- 
TIC . . . 

Scientist— with my players made 
OF PLASTIC! /AND IF YOU'VE EVER 
WONDERED/IF YOU’LL EVER BAT 
FIVE HUNDRED, /I FEEL I MUST SAY: / 
NO WAY! NO, NOT WHILE YOU’RE 
IN MY CAGE, /FOR I'M FILLED WITH 
continued 
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MY OWN RAGE,/ AND LET . . . YES, 
LET THE WORLD OUT THERE HOWL. 
Boog and Scientist — (In harmony) 
WHERE, OH, WHERE, IS OUR BOOG 
POWELL? 

( Music down. The two men face each 
other. Then Boog , who has been clutch- 
ing the bars of the cage, slumps and turns 
away. The Scientist goes back to his test 
tubes, leering nastily) 

( Lights out on stage left and the spot- 
light comes up on stage right. The robot 
is still slouched in the Barcalounger. The 
little woman is standing, hesitantly, a few 
paces away. She finally summons up the 
courage to speak) 

Woman — Boogie, dear? 

Boog — Mmmni? 

Woman — Boog, do you still love me? 
Boog— I told you, I told you, I don't 
fee I a thing. 

Curtain 

Act Three 

( Curtains dosed ; two pencil spotlights 
beam against the corners of the dark- 
ened stage, encircling two faces. At stage 
left is the Scientist. At stage right is Boog 
Powell. Each is holding a telephone) 

Scientist — I told you never to call me 
here. 

Boog — Well, I've got to talk to some- 
body. 

Scientist — Robots don't have to talk to 
anybody! Robots just have to do what 
they're programmed to do. 

Boog — But nobody on the team will 
speak to me. 

Scientist — (Dryly) Wonderful. 

Boog — And I’ve torn Boog's batting av- 
erage down to point one fifty-three. The 
Orioles are going to lose the pennant if 
we keep this up, you know. 

Scientist — 1 know, 1 know. It's my plan. 
I’ve got to ruin the Orioles if I’m going 
to save the world. 

Boog — Well, anyway, how’s Boog? 
Scientist— B oog who? 

Boog — Boog Boog. Who do you think? 
I mean, how is he taking all of this? 
Golly, it must be tough, seeing his dreams 
shattered and. . . . 


Scientist— Tough on him? Dreams shat- 
tered? Listen to me, you dummy. What 
kind of talk is this? Robots can't feel any- 
thing, do you understand? Robots are 
made of little wires and tubes and bat- 
teries — transistorized bits and pieces. 
Plastic, for God's sake. Robots are. . . . 
Boog — Oh, I know, I know. Robots are 
just machines to you. You Franken- 
baum. Why. . . . 

Scientist — Stein. Stein, for chrissakes. 
Boog — Stein? 

Scientist — Frankenstein. Get it right, 
dummy. 

Boog — Well, never mind. Anyway, I 
could save the team if you'd let me. I 
could bat five hundred; boy, I could hit 
a million just like that. I’ve got steely sin- 
ews in my forearms and. . . . 

Scientist — ( Dryly again) I know what 
you’ve got in your forearms. 

Boog — Well, anyway. . . . 

Scientist— W ell what? 

Boog — Well, what I called about is, 
couldn't you maybe let the Orioles win 
the pennant and you still rule the world? 
Scientist — I told you, no. 

Boog — ( Mimicking him) I told you, no. 
(Changes voice) Tell me that part again, 
George. Duhhh, tell me the part about 
the rabbits and how you save the world, 
George. 

Scientist — (Shouting into phone) Now 
stop that! Don’t get smart with me! Don't 
show off your taped literary knowledge 
with me. I was the one who programmed 
you, remember? I mean, don't give me 
any of the Steinbaum garbage. 

Boog — Steinbeck. 

Scientist — 1 said never mind! Now, I’ll 
tell you just one more time. If I destroy 
the Baltimore Orioles, then the world 
will believe me. He who controls the Des- 
tiny of Baseball controls the world. Got 
that? 

Boog — (Sighs resignedly) Yes, but. . . . 
Scientist — No buts. Now get back to 
work and strike out. And keep right 
on striking out until I turn you off. 

(Music up and curtains open. It is the 
locker-room set. At right, players are 
showering — actually naked, of course — 
and at left, seated in front of their lock- 
ers, other players are toweling themselves 
dry, kicking into their slacks, combing 
their hair, tying ties. But all is silence, 
gloom. In the background, the “ Boog 
Powell for President" banner has been 
ripped apart; both halves are hanging 


down limply in disgrace. The door now 
opens and Boog Powell enters. Music up. 
Powell looks around, smiling tentatively. 
A few teammates brush rudely past him, 
not looking at him. He moves to speak 
to one, and the man turns his back and 
walks away. Boog circles the room, alone; 
everybody studiously avoids his glance. 
Boog comes forward to stage center. He 
sings, forlornly) 

Boog— WHEN YOU’VE LOST IT IN THE 
SUN . . . 

(Nobody joins in) 

Boog— and they score another 

RUN. . . 

(Silence from the showers) 

Boog— that puts them in the lead 
LIKE THREE TO TWO. /WHO IS 
THERE AT THAT PLATE . . . 

(Silence) 

Boog— HITTING, UHH, ABSOLUTELY 
GREAT? WHY 

(The door opens and Beano Brampson 
comes in. He takes the cigar out of his 
mouth and stares hard at Boog) 

Brampson — Aw, knock it off. Mister 
Powell. 

Curtain 

(Pencil spotlight beams down on the 
center of the closed curtains. Boog Pow- 
ell comes out, still in his Oriole uniform. 
He is carrying a huge bat and a bucket 
of Styrofoam baseballs. He puts the buck- 
et down, picks out a ball. He looks at it 
for a long moment, then tosses it up and 
hits it into the balcony. He hits another 
ball , and then another. Boog now sings, 
punctuating his song by batting the foam 
baseballs into the audience) 

Boog— i could bat five hundred 
IF HE’D LET ME... 

( Whap!) 

BUT WHAT WOULD IT EVER GET ME? 
WHY, WITH MY ARMS CHOCK-FULL 
OF STEEL... 

(Whap!) 

I FEEL ALMOST REAL . . . 

( Whap!) 

BUT . . . BUT, YOU KNOW WHAT?/ 
NO ONE LOVES A POOR ROBOT! 

( Whap!) 

continued 
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Boog! 


STILL . . . IMAGINE! WHAT IF SOME- 
WHERE IN MY MAKEUP, /MY ELEC- 
TRONIC. TRANSISTORIZED, MOTOR- 
IZED TAKEUP, /WHAT IF, LIKE A 
LUMP OF PLASTICIZED COAL . . . 
{Whop!) 

I HAD A SOUL! /THEN THERE'D BE, 
WELL, YOU KNOW, CHEERS, AND 
THE BOYS ANDICOULDGOOUT FOR 
BEERS! 'GEE, I WONDER WHAT BEER 
TASTES LIKE. OR A HOT DOG. OR PEA- 
NUTS. OR KISSES . . . 

( Whap!) 

FROM BOOG POWELL S MISSUS! 
(Wimp!) 

OH I KNOW ITS MY FATE. TO DIS- 
INTEGRATE . . . 

(IV/Hip!) 

BUT, BUT . . . WAIT! 

( Boot; puts down the bat and leans 
against it in a typical batting posture 
as he looks oat at the audience. Music 
down, violins up, as he talks out the 
rest of the song) 

Boog — B ut, wait! I wonder if . . . well, 

I wonder if I couldn’t rebel. What the 
hell! I know it’s fantastic for a man 
made of plastic. But a robot can take 
only so much. What made America 
great? Science? None such. What made 
America fine and clean and pure and 
strong? Electronics? Wrong! What made 
America great, all you people out there? 
It was . . . 

(Drums. Switch to "Battle Hymn of 
the Republic") 

Boog — . . . baseball! That sharp, clean 
crack of the bat against horschide! The 
throaty roar of that crowd. Out loud! 
The sandlot! The homer! Striking them 
out! Belting them in! Sliding home! 
Running for first! The double, the tri- 
ple — Tinkers to Evers to Frankens . . . 
uh. Chance! Baseball! Your game, out 
there! You hear? Why, it’s Dad and 
Son and it’s the Seventh Inning Stretch; 
it’s beer in a waxed-paper cup. The slant- 
ing sunshine across the bleachers, etch- 
ing stark patterns in the infield. The 
pitcher tugging at the bill of his cap, 
waiting for the signal. The crowd tens- 
ing as he winds up! He delivers! It’s a 
morality play! Why, it’s life! It’s love! 
It’s America . . . 


(Roll of drums) 

AND THERE AT THAT PLATE./AND 
HITTING JUST GREAT, /IS . . . IS. BOOG 
POWELL. IT S ME! /IT’S ME. BUT.GEE. / 
YOU SEE THERE’S NO ROOM IN 
THAT SCENE FOR ME, A MACHINE./ 
STILL 

( Violins up) 

(He comes to a decision and snaps his 
fingers) 

I will By God, I will! 

(Blackout) 

(Curtains open on a split-stage set. At 
left is the laboratory. At right is the dug- 
out of the Baltimore Orioles. The play- 
ers are sitting inside glumly, watching 
the action on the field, offstage. Manager 
Beano Brampson is pacing morosely in 
front of the bench, an unlit cigar in his 
mouth, his hands jammed into the pock- 
ets of his warmup jacket. There is a sud- 
den sharp, dean crack of bat against ball 
and a throaty roar from the crowd- Bramp- 
son and the players arch their necks and 
their eyes follow the imaginary flight of 
a baseball hit into the outfield. Some of 
the players come off the bench. Then they 
settle back ) 

Brampson — W ell, fine. Just fine. We 
finally got a man on base. Imagine that. 
First time in a week. 

(Lights out on right and up on left, the 
laboratory. Boog Powell is pacing inside 
his cage, pounding his fist into one hand. 
He looks up as the door opens. It is Boog 
Powell, in the Oriole uniform. He glances 
around the room quickly, then hurries up 
to the cage) 

Boog — S hhh! 

Boog — W hat do you mean: Shhh? Just 
who are you? 

Boog — N ever mind who I am. Are you 
all right? 

Boog — I guess so; I’m pretty weak. I’d 
feel a lot better if I was out of here. 
Boog — S hhh'. Y ou're weak, you say? Are 
you strong enough to go to bat? 

Boog — (Flexing his arms) I don’t think 
so. I’ve been cooped up too long. 

Boog — B ut the Orioles need you! 

Boog — W ell, I can hardly pick up a 
bat. But if the team needs me. . . . 

Boog — W ait a minute. I’ve got an idea. 
Now then. Here’s my plan. . . . 


( Lights out on left, up on right, the dug- 
out. There is another sharp, dean crack 
and Manager Brampson, who has been 
pawing one toe in the dirt, looks up in sur- 
prise. The players come to the edge of 
the dugout and gaze offstage at the field) 

Brampson — W ell, look at that! Now 
we’ve got a man on first and a man on 
second! And nobody out- If I only had 
someone who could drive them in. 

( He turns and looks at the line of Bal- 
timore players in the dugout. They all 
avert their eyes) 

( Lights out on right, up on left. The Sci- 
entist walks into the laboratory, whistling 
merrily. He checks his bubbling vials, nod- 
ding in satisfaction. Then he glances over 
at the cage. A look of anguish comes 
over his face as he notices the cage is 
empty, its door swinging open. Then he 
sees there is a note taped to the door. He 
snatches it from the bars and moves to 
stage center, reading. Music up. The Sci- 
entist now paces, singing aloud from the 
note) 

Scientist— dear mad doctor mon- 
STER-MAKER:/YOU POOR, MISGUID- 
ED MOVER AND SHAKER, /YOU CRE- 
ATED A ROBOT TO DO YOUR BID- 
DING, /TO RUIN THE ORIOLES, WHY, 
ARE YOU KIDDING? /BENEATH THIS 
RUBBERIZED PLASTIC COVERING./A 
MAGNAVOX SOUL IS ALIVE AND 
HOVERING. /POOR MAN, POWER IS 
YOURONLYAIM./WHILEAS FOR ME, 
IT’S THE OLD BALL GAME! /I'M 
STRONG, I’M LOOSE, I’M FREE TO 
GROWL! /AND NOW I’VE KIDNAPPED 
THE REAL BOOG POWELL! /SO RAISE 
YOUR GLASS IN A TOAST TO ME,/ 
YOU DRINK WINE, I’LL HAVE STP! 

(Music down. The Scientist crumples 
the note and throws it aside, angrily) 

Scientist — H mmmph. It looks like I’ve 
done my job too well! My very own mon- 
ster has turned on me. But I’ll fix his 
clock! He’s smart, sure, because I’ve 
made him that way. He doesn’t know 
that I have the final control over him. . . . 

(He stalks to the counter and spins 
some dials on a radio apparatus. He checks 
the gauges as they swing up to power) 

Scientist — T he bomb will do it! Heh 
heh! I was afraid something like this 
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might happen. I've planted a bomb in- 
side his belly. That rascal! I can control 
it, too! I can detonate it any time I 
want. I can blow him apart — blow up 
the entire Oriole club. They won’t cross 
me. I'll still rule the world! 

( Lights out on left , up on right, as Man- 
ager Beano Brampson stands in an at- 
titude of total surprise, looking up in the 
air. In the dugout the Orioles are all half- 
standing in amazement, watching a ball 
bouncing high off home plate ojfstage) 

Brampson — Another hit! A Baltimore 
chop! A single! How about that! Now 
the bases are loaded. We actually have 
the bases loaded! I can’t believe it. Just 
one hit now and maybe, oh maybe, we'll 
break this slump. We’ll be the Orioles 
of old — champions, that's what. But who 
is . . . (He turns to the Bat Boy ) . . , 
who is up next? 

Bat Boy — ( Nervously ) Mister Boog 
Powell, sir. 

Brampson — (In disgust ) Mister Powell? 
Mister Powell? Arc you trying to tell 
me that now — when I’ve got the bases 
loaded and two men out, when my keen 
manager's mind tells me that the entire 
season is hanging in the balance — arc 
you trying to tell me that Boog Powell 
is up? Old No-Hit Powell? Old Marsh- 
mallow-Bat? Is that what you're trying 
to tell me? 

Bat Boy — It's your batting order, sir. 
Brampson -Never mind that. Get me 
a pinch hitter. 

(In the dugout the players all avert 
their eyes. A few look at the ceiling. AH 
are embarrassed; nobody volunteers) 

Brampson — Well, come on. Come on! 
Who is going to get in there and hit for 
Powell? 

Bat Boy — Uh, sir. . . . 

Brampson — What is it? 

Bat Boy — Well, couldn't you maybe 
give M ister Powel I just one more chance? 
I know he hasn't been. . . . 

Brampson — Hasn't been ? Why, he has 
ruined this whole team, that's what he 
‘hasn't been.’ I'm through with Mister 
Powell! I've given him his last chance. 
And that's final. Get me a pinch hitter. 
Somebody. Anybody. Get in there and 
hit yourself. Get the trainer. Get the jan- 
itor. Anybody. 

(Soft roll of drums and a "ting" on 


the triangle. Out of the darkness of the 
dugout, Boog Powell steps forward. He 
stands stiffly, expressionless, towering 
hugely over Manager Brampson. His 
sleeves are pushed up on the massive, mus- 
cular arms and they glint like satiny steel. 
He is swinging a gigantic sequined bat, 
whose every move gives off little diamond- 
bursts of tight ) 

Boog — ( RumbJingly ) Well, here I am. 
Brampson — So? 

Boog — I am ready to bat in my ac- 
customed spot. 

Brampson — In a word: no. 

Boog — (Firmly, steely-voiced) I can do 
it, sir. 

Bat Boy — The crowd is starting to hol- 
ler, sir. And. . . . 

(A shower of beer cups, candy wrap- 
pers and programs flutters in from the 
wings. A few seat cushions follow, plus a 
pop bottle and Cracker Jack boxes. There 
is a hail of peanuts) 

Brampson — (Wavering) Well, I don't 
know. . . . 

Boog — 1 can do it. 

Brampson — O.K., O.K. Get in there. 

(He turns his back in disgust and kicks 
at a beer cup as Boog moves away) 

Curtain 

(Pencil spotlight beams against the 
closed curtains and picks out the face of 
TV Announcer Cosell. The spotlight wid- 
ens and we see that Cosell is seated in a 
glass-fronted press box, looking down at 
the field and speaking into a microphone) 

Cose li. — . . . and the count is now one 
ball and two strikes on Boog Powell. 
What a shame. What a tragedy for the 
Orioles: the bases are loaded, with Boog 
Powell, of all people, at the plate. It is 
this reporter's opinion, based on long 
experience, that Boog Powell is washed 
up. This reporter feels exclusively that 
never — in his long and colorful career 
as a sportscaster — has he seen such a ter- 
minal slump. This reporter feels. . . . 

(Cosell stops talking suddenly and half- 
rises from his seated position. He presses 
his nose against the glass, looking up) 

Cosell — M y God! I mean, goodness gra- 
cious! Wow! It is a towering, gigantic, 


monster hit! Good heavens! It is an enor- 
mous hit! A four-master! A grand-slam- 
mer! Ladies and gentlemen, this is the 
greatest hit that this reporter has ever 
seen! It is up, up and it is sailing to- 
ward the outfield stands. My God! It is 
going over the stands! Wow. Someone 
check that distance for this reporter. 
What is the distance? Now, hurry! You 
say it'sfive-hundred-cighty to the stands? 
My goodness! The ball is still going. 
This reporter has never seen anything 
like it . . . not in all his long, col- 
orful years of . . . wow! The ball went 
over the stands, as this reporter said. It 
is going to clear the far parking lot eas- 
ily. It is still climbing. Still climbing. 
(Whips out binoculars) It is . . . this re- 
porter has now lost sight of the ball in 
the clouds! It is out of sight! 

(Pencil spotlight out) 

(Curtain rises on the locker-room scene. 
It is a howling madhouse, jammed with a 
surging throng of people. There are half- 
dressed ballplayers lurching about glee- 
fully: some in towels, some in just their 
playing socks, others wearing just their 
caps. Sportswriters are scurrying through 
the crowd, press cards stuck in their hat- 
bands; flashbulbs are flickering. Television 
cameras bouncily try to follow the ac- 
tion. Manager Beano Brampson, wearing 
just his Oriole uniform shirt, which hangs 
down below his knees, is staggering 
about happily, lighted cigar clenched in 
his mouth. Behind him, the "Boog Pow- 
ell for President" banner has been re- 
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stored. As the music fades. Br amp son is 
trying to explain the past several weeks 
to some newsmen) 

Brampson — . . . and as I said, as I 
said, you guys, that first grand-slam 
home run was hit so far that the ball 
came down in a potato field outside Phil- 
adelphia. And. . . . 

Sportswriter— And then what about 
that next one? 

Brampson— (Beaming) Why, his next 
home run smashed the window of a del- 
icatessen in Chevy Chase. And you know 
how far that is? Why. . . . 

Sportswriter — And then the other two 
homers right after that went even far- 
ther. One landed in the upstairs bath- 
room of a house in Pittsburgh! And an- 
other one went all the way to. . . . 
Brampson — ( Slyly nudging the sports- 
writer in the ribs) I'll say! And the lady 
of the house was taking a bath at the 
time! Sploosh! Boy, talk about outfield! 
Sportswriter — His last three home-run 
balls have never been found, right? They 
could be in orbit! 

Cosell — ( Sidling up with a microphone) 
And tell our ABC audience out there. 
Mister Brampson. It is the opinion of 
this reporter that. . . . 

Brampson — ( Jerking his thumb in a fa- 
miliar gesture) Somebody throw this bum 
oudda here. 

( Cosell is thrust back into the throng. 
Just then, all fall silent and all heads 
swing toward the door. There is the heavy 
clomp of giant footsteps offstage) 

Brampson— Wait a minute, everybody. 
Here he comes! 

(The door opens and Boog Powell 
strides in. He is carrying three hats over 
his shoulder, all encrusted with diamonds 
and rubies, glinting in the light. He waves 
the bats over his head as the team surges 
forward to engulf him. In another mo- 
ment he emerges on their shoulders, bounc- 
ing along awkwardly, ducking his head 
to avoid the ceiling) 

Brampson — Our hero! 

Chorus — For he's a jowly good fellow! 
Brampson- Most feared slugger. . . . 
Sportswriter — And now hitting four- 
ninety-seven. . . . 
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Brampson — Well, we’re on our way. 
Another pennant. Another World Series. 
And he'll hit. . . . 

Sportswriter — Five hundred. Right, 
Boog? 

Boog — Maybe four-ninety-ninc. Be- 
cause only God. . . . 

(Suddenly all action freezes on stage. 
Menacing roll of drums as the distraught 
Scientist appears. His white coat is di- 
sheveled, his hair askew. He is clutching 
a black box with his arms wrapped pro- 
tectively around it. The crowd draws back 
instinctively from him, creating a small 
open space) 

Scientist — Stop! Stop! Enough hilarity. 
There won't be any World Series this 
year. Everybody stand right where you 
are. Don't move. I'll blow you all to king- 
dom come before I'll let the Orioles win 
again. 

Brampson — ( Stepping forward, shirt- 
tails flapping around his bare legs) Who 
the hell is this bum? Get this bum oud- 
da here. 

Scientist — (Holds up the box. There is 
an OFF-ON switch on top of it) Don't 
touch me! One false move and I'll 
throw this switch. I'll blow up Boog 
Powell and the whole locker room, too. 
Brampson — ( Wavering uncertainly) 
But . . . why? 

Boog — So he can rule the world, that’s 
why. 

Brampson — So go rule the world, fel- 
la. But leave the Orioles alone. 

(Slowly, the celebrants lower Boog to 
the floor. They all shuffle around uncer- 
tainly) 

Scientist — Ah hah. Go ahead, scorn me. 
But now I'm in control here. Me. Me, 
the one they all laughed at. But I'll show 
them. I'll show all of you. 

(He cackles madly and reaches for the 
bomb switch. But Boog puts out one big, 
hamlike hand and doses it around the Sci- 
entist's arm, holding him firm) 

Boog — Wait just a minute, Franken- 
baum. 

Brampson — Uh, yes. Wait a minute. 
( Turns to Boog) Uh, Jissen: is he se- 
rious? Can he really blow up the Ori- 
oles? 

Boog — Yes, he is, and yes, he can. 
Brampson — (To the Scientist) But why? 
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Boos! 

Go blow up the Pirates, for heaven's 
sake. Why us? 

Scientist — Because the Boog Powell 
here is not real, that’s why. Because I 
made him and I control him, that's why. 
I created him and I can create more ro- 
bots. I can rule baseball: I can govern 
all mankind. That's why. 

Brampson — Not real? Boy, I'll say Boog 
Powell's not real. Wow! Did you see 
those homers he hit today, fella? Talk 
about unreal. 

Scientist — (St niggling to reach the 
switch) But you don't understand. None 
of you understand. . . . 

( Music up. Brampson starts to pace 
around the clearing, gesturing excitedly, 
shirt tails swinging. He comes to stage cen- 
ter and sings) 

Brampson— so I DON'T under- 
STAND?/UNDERSTAND?/DOES A 
CHILD UNDERSTAND ICE CREAM,/ 
THE WAYI UNDERSTANDTHIS BASE- 
BALL TEAM7/LISSEN: SO YOU MADE 
A ROBOT :/ WELL,/I’LL TELL YOU 
WHAT, /WE’RE ALL ROBOTS, WE'RE 
ALL SLAVES./TO THOSE CHEERS, 
TO THOSE WAVES-./WHY, WE RE ALL 
IN THE THRALL./OF BASEBALL/ 
SURE, /WE'RE ALL CONTROLLED, /IF 
I MAY SAY SO./BY THE THRILLS, BY 
THE GAME, /BY THE ‘SAY, HEY,’ SO./ 
BLOW UP BASEBALL AND YOU'VE 
BLOWN. ANY HOPE OF A WORLD TO 
CALL YOUR OWN/HUH! WHO WANTS 
A WORLD/SO DAMNED TAME, /A 
WORLD WITHOUT/ITS FAVORITE 
GAME! 

( Music down. How the Scientist wa- 
vers. Boog Powell releases his grip and 
the crowd remains silent, watching the 
mad doctor. He looks into their faces) 

Scientist — You mean . . . you mean 
nobody would love me? 

Boog — He's right, Doc. Nobody would 
love you. 

Scientist — (Faltering) But I thought I 
was doing the right thing. You sec, they 
all laughed at me and I. . . . 

(Music up for final production number . 
Crowd starts singing softly in the back- 
ground as the Scientist looks questioningly 
from Boog Powell to Brampson) 


Chorus— WHEN YOU’VE LOST IT IN 
THE SUN 

Brampson— and they SCORE AN- 
OTHER RUN 

Boog— THAT PUTS them in the 
LEAD LIKE THREE TO TWO. . . 
Chorus— who IS THERE AT that 
PLATE 

Brampson — HITTING ABSOLUTELY 
GREAT? WHY 

Scientist — (Joining tentatively) BOOG! 
BOOG POWELL, THAT’S WHOJ/WHEN 
YOU NEED A QUICK SCORE. . . . 
Chorus— THREE! 

Brampson— maybe FOUR! 

Scientist — (Full voice now) WHO belts 
’EM IN? I ASK YOU: WHO? 

(Crash of cymbals and the music stops 
suddenly. The chorus freezes and the 
Scientist breaks away, clutching his 
box) 

Scientist— No. No! Stop it! I won't be 
dissuaded. You’ll not get me with your 
sentimentality! 

(He throws the switch. There is a 
stunned silence for a long moment: 
nothing happens. The crowd looks at 
Boog, to see if he's still there. Boog 
nods) 

Scientist — (Puzzled) But you didn’t . . . 
you didn't blow. . . . 

Boog — No. Not me. I didn't explode 
because. . . . 

Brampson — Because? 

Boog — Because I'm the real Boog Pow- 
ell. Me, the real one. And I'm free. It's 
the real me who has been hitting all 
those homers. 

Scientist — But my Boog robot. . . . 
Boog — (Sadly) He saved my life. He 
sacrificed his life for the game. 

(He takes off his baseball cap and holds 
it over his heart. Brampson takes the ci- 
gar from his mouth and holds it over his 
heart, respectfully. Music up. The cho- 
rus starts again, softly) 

Chorus— when you’ve lost it in 
THE SUN 

(As the chorus sings, little bits and 
pieces of charred Oriole uniform come 
floating down lazily from somewhere over- 
head. A bit of a cap. Then a baseball 
shirt wafts down, turning slowly so that 
the name PO WELL shows, printed across 


the shoulders. It is charred and burned. 
A fire-blackened bat falls) 

Boog— (Singing) AND THEY SCORE 
ANOTHER RUN 

Chorus— that puts them in the 

LEAD LIKE THREE TO TWO 

Brampson— WHO IS THERE AT THAT 
PLATE 

(Song goes on in the background as 
Boog Powell steps forward to the edge of 
the stage, looking up. He muses, aloud) 

Boog — Well, folks, I dunno where he is 
now, but I am sure it must be in that 
Great Ball Game Up There. That Great 
Series in the Sky. Why, I see him dug 
in there at that Pearly Home Plate and 
the stands are full of angels cheering 
him on. And. . . . 

Brampson — (Puzzled) Angels? Why 
them bums are. . . . 

Boog — Shhh. This is a different team. 
He has gone to that Great On-Deck Cir- 
cle in the Clouds, and the Greatest Scor- 
er of Them All is watching him at bat 
right now. And he'll ra'ar back, Boog 
will, and he'll belt out a mighty Ce- 
lestial Circuit Clout. And he’ll dance 
around them Pearly Bases. . . . 
Chorus— (Full voice) who belts ’em 
IN? I ASK YOU: WHO? 

Boog — ( Waving at the ceiling) BOOG 
DO! YES, BOOG! THAT'S WHO! 
Chorus — Way to go, Boog! 

Boog — (Still looking up, tears on his 
cheeks) Yessir! Thanks a lot, Boog. wher- 
ever you are. Hang in there. Boogie. 
Don’t let them send you down. We'll all 
be together one day in that big lineup 

(His voice breaks and he turns, sob- 
bing, back to the others. As he joins the 
crowd, Brampson is talking earnestly to 
the Scientist) 

Brampson — (Consolingly) Sure, I un- 
derstand just how you feel, fella. Sure. 
But, lissen: you're not all washed up. 
You can be famous yet. Now lissen: I 
got an idea. . . . 

Scientist — (With renewed hope) Really? 
How? 

Brampson — I'll tell you how. Now, lis- 
sen to me, you go back to your labo- 
ratory and maybe create me a couple of 
pitchers, see, and. . . . 

(The final curtain drops as they walk- 
off, arm in arm) Tltc End 
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T hey called it a ‘‘rattrap," a “muz- 
zle” and a "birdcage." One sports- 
writer complained. “There is a great deal 
of beastly humbug in contrivances to 
protect men from things which do not 
happen. There is about as much sense 
in putting a lightning rod on a catcher 
as there is a mask." 

It was hardly the sort of reception 
one would expect for a device so well 
connected. After all. the catcher's mask 
did get its start at Harvard. Its inventor 
was a gentleman named Frederick Win- 
throp Thayer, and its first user was still 
another Cambridge man, James Alex- 
ander Tyng, a law student and member 
of the 1877 Crimson baseball team. Are 
these purveyors of beastly humbug? Of 
birdcages and rattraps? Hardly. 

The fact is, life was not easy for base- 
ball catchers in those days. Most re- 
ceivers positioned themselves well behind 
the batter, or “striker," but since they 
wore no protective gear at all — not even 
a glove — they were prime targets for foul 
balls and bad bounces, and their trade- 
marks were gnarled fingers, bruised 
chests and raw chins. The career ex- 
pectancy of the average catcher was three 
or four seasons. 

Jim (Deacon) White, star catcher of 
the Boston Red Stockings in the niid- 
1870s, made things even worse by in- 
sisting on taking a position within a few 
feet of the batter, giving his pitcher a bet- 
ter target and himself an edge in throw- 
ing out base stealers. Other catchers at 
first wanted no part of such heroics, 
but eventually the advantages over- 
whelmed the risks, and the closcup back- 
stop became standard among profession- 
al, and ultimately college, squads. 

One result of all this was that the Har- 
vard team of 1877 started its prcscason 
training without a catcher. Thayer, the 
Crimson coach, decided to ask Tyng to 
move in from the outfield. He had all 
the requisites of a good catcher — agil- 
ity, quick reflexes and a strong throw- 
ing arm. But being a young man of hand- 
some good looks, firm of mouth and 
aristocratic of nose, Tyng reacted pre- 
dictably to the parade of broken beaks 
and shattered teeth from behind the 
plate. He refused. There is one thing 
about a Harvard education — it teaches 
the basics. 

Thayer decided that since his best 
catching prospect was worried about get- 
ting his face mashed, he would have to 
figure out a way to protect it. A mask 
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was the obvious answer but, since the 
catcher's mask did not exist, it would 
be necessary to invent one. Thayer was 
up to the challenge. 

What he came up with was a spin-off 
from the fencer's mask, except with few- 
er and more widely spaced wires. He 
added shock-absorbing pads that rested 
on the forehead and cheeks, eventually 
making enough changes to justify ob- 
taining a patent on the idea. A Cam- 
bridge tinsmith built a prototype mask 
for him, and Tyng tried it out in pre- 
season workouts. Finally, on April 12, 
1877, he used it in a game. 

Despite the blustery cold and snow 
flurries, the contest attracted a crowd 
of 3,000, according to the Boston Globe. 
It was not much of a match. The Har- 
vard Crimson described it as “one-sided 
and rather stupid." It ended with the 
score Harvard 11, Lynn 3. One of the 
highlights was the catching. 

Tyng had two of Harvard's hits and 
scored two runs; more important, he 
made only two errors behind the plate, 
which was unusually low for the time. 
His performance moved the Crimson to 
say, “The new mask proved a complete 
success, since it entirely protected face 
and head and adds greatly to the con- 
fidence of the catcher, who need not 
feel that he is every moment in danger 
of lifelong injury. To the ingenious in- 
ventor of this mask we arc largely in- 
debted for the excellent playing of our 
new catcher, who promised to excel the 
fine playing of those who have previ- 
ously held this position.” 

So much for the amateur view. When 
the press and baseball public eventually 
got around to assessing the new device, 
they found it, for the most part, want- 
ing. One critic wrote in alarm, “We shall 
probably soon behold the spectacle of a 
player sculling around the bases with a 
stove funnel on his legs and boiler-iron 
riveted across his stomach." Deacon 


White tried the Thayer mask in a Bos- 
ton game, but after a few pitches he 
threw it aside in disgust, claiming it ob- 
structed his vision. 

All this was typical of the day's view 
that any form of protection in baseball 
was less than manly, and nothing was 
more indicative of this attitude than the 
long delay before catchers got the other 
"tools of ignorance" that now enfold 
them. The first chest protector was a 
pad worn carefully under the blouse to 
avoid any chiding about it. The first pro- 
tector worn out in the open was called 
a sheepskin, probably because that’s 
what it was. John T. Clements of the Phil- 
adelphia Keystones of the Union League 
introduced it arourd 1884. Harry Deck- 
er, who played on several National 
League teams, introduced the first catch- 
er’s mitt around 1890. Roger Bresnahan 
of the New York Giants was the first to 
wear shin guards — an adaptation of the 
kind used by cricket players — in a game 
at the Polo Grounds in April 1907. 

“They sure called me a lot of names 
when I first put them on," Bresnahan 
recalled years afterward. “But I guess 
they were a good idea. They tell me catch- 
ers still wear them.” 

Despite Deacon White's slur, many 
contemporary catchers came to Thayer 
asking him to run off one of his masks 
for them. Before long, he realized he 
had a pretty hot item in his birdcages, 
and on Jan. 15, 1878 he filed for the pat- 
ent on his device, noting in his speci- 
fications that “it is not an infrequent 
occurrence . . . for a player to be se- 
verely injured in the face by a ball thrown 
against it.” Thayer's patent (No. 200,- 
358) was granted. 

Three of Thayer's masks still exist, 
and each is considered the original. Two 
are in the Baseball Hall of Fame at Coo- 
perstown, N.Y., one purported to be 
the first mask ever used and the other 
said to be the original model of the mask 
that Thayer submitted with his patent 
application. The third “original" — since 
plated with sterling silver — rests in a 
glass-enclosed cabinet in the reading 
room of the Harvard Varsity Club in 
Cambridge. Beside it is a card identifying 
it as “the first catcher's mask ever used 
in baseball." 

Which one is truly the original? No 
one is sure, but Fred Thayer and Dea- 
con Whi'e would have been astonished 
that the question ever came up. 

— John Hanlon 
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19 mg.*‘Tar.'' 1.2 mg. nicotine av. percigarette. FTC Report Nov. 70. 


1971 Corillard 


”1 don’t care what brand other 
people smoke. It’s flavor I’m after. 
I get it with Old GoJcJ. fifliisr 


Cash Value 

is the name of the game 
on television. 

Right? 


Sorry, but we made our 
definition misleading, 
in order to make a point. 

The point is, too many 
people know too little 
about life insurance. 

Which is too bad. Because 
that can cause a family to 
have too little life insurance. 
Or, not enough of the right 
kind. 

And after all, life insurance 
isn't that hard to understand. 

Take cash value, for instance. 
The cash value is always 
found in policies covering the 
whole of life. And here’s the 
way it works. 

Since life gets shorter as 
people grow older, you might 
expect a life insurance 
premium to increase year by 
year. However, the companies 
have figured out a way for you 
to spread your payments over 
the years at a level price. 

Part of these payments, when 
you are younger, are reserved 



and invested by the company 
to keep the price from 
increasing as you grow older. 
This is the cash value. Many 
people, on reaching the age 
when they want to retire, and 
when their protection needs 
have lessened, use their cash 
value to augment their 
income. Others, faced with a 
serious emergency, may 
borrow against these funds 
to tide them over until they 


can replace them and restore 
their policies to their full 
strength. 

Want to know more? We can 
help. 

We're not in the business of 
selling life insurance. 

We’re here to help you do a 
better job of buying it. By 
giving you the kind of 
information you need to 
talk to an agent with a 
little more confidence than 
you have now. 

The fact is, we have a 64-page 
booklet called “Understanding 
Your Life Insurance." The 
booklet is free. And it's filled 
with the simple ideas behind 
complicated-sounding terms 
like cash value. 

So why not write to us and 
ask for a copy. We’ll mail it 
to you fast. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central source of information about life insurance. 

277 Park Avenue, Dept. Kl, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Please send me a free copy of "Understanding Your Life Insurance.' 

Name 

Add ress 

City State 


—Zip — 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


auto racing— PETER REVSON won the sea- 
son's third Canadian- American Challenge Cup race, 
heating teammate Denis Hulme at Road Atlanta 
in Georgia. Rcvson averaged 111.17 mph as he out- 
raced Hulme and brought Team .McLaren its sec- 
ond 1-2 finish of the season. 

Scotland's JACKIE STEWART, suffering from 
glandular fever, drove his Tyrrel-Ford to victory 
in the French Grand Prix at Le Camp-du-Cas- 
tellct. Stewart averaged 1 1 1.6 mph and won by 
28.12 seconds over his French teammate. Francois 
Covert. Stewart also increased his lead in the world 
driver's point standings to 14 over Jacky lekx of 
Belgium. 

CHARLIE GLOTZBACH. with relief from Fri- 
day Hassler, drove his 1971 Chevrolet to victory in 
the NASCAR Volunteer 500 at the Bristol (Tenn.l 
International Speedway. Bobby Allison, the defend- 
ing champion. finished second in a 1970 Ford, three 

boating MISS MADISON, a home-town-owned 
hydroplane piloted by Jim McCormick, scored an 

Gold Cup Race in Madison. Ind. by averaging 
101.522 mph in.thc final 15-mile heat. 

bowling DON JOHNSON, a righthander from 
Akron, entered the final round of the S50.000 PBA 
Winston-Salem tournament in Redwood City, Cal- 
if. in fourth place but averaged 256 on the final 
day to win his 14th tour title. 


GOLF — LEE TREVINO birdied the final hole at 
Royal Birkdalc in Southport. England to win the 
British Open with a 14-under-par 278, one stroke 
ahead of Lu Liang-huan of Taiwan (page /-’). Ear- 
lier in the week. Trevino won the SI 50.000 Ca- 
nadian Open in Montreal with a birdie on the first 
hole of a sudden-death playofT after tying Art Wall 
with a 275 at the end of regulation play. 

JANE BLALOCK, who trailed Kathy Whitworth 
by two strokes entering the final round, finished 
w ith an 1 1 -under-par 208 to w in the S25.000 George 
Washington Ladies Classic at the Hidden Springs 
Club in Horsham. Pa. Jo-Annc Carner. the U.S. 
Women's Open champion, finished second at 210. 
Miss Whitworth was third at 214 after a thrcc-ovcr- 
par 76 on the last day. 

WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, a 55-year-old stock- 
broker from Columbus, Ga., shot a final-round 
threc-ovcr-par 75 for a 293 total to win the In- 
ternational Senior Amateur Championship at the 
King's Course in Glcncaglcs, Scotland. 

harness racing— FRESH YANKEE won the 
SI 2.925 Titan Cup in the final stakes of Grand Cir- 
cuit Week at Goshen. N.Y.. and Circus took the 
SI 0.000 Historic Dickerson earlier in the week (page 
48). 

ALBATROSS (S2.20). driven by Stanley Dancer, 
won his eighth stakes in a row with a 4 (4 -length vic- 
tory over High Ideal in theS34,400 Beaver Pace for 3- 
ycar-olds at Richelieu Raceway in Montreal. 

horse racing— JIM FRENCH (S4). Angel Corde- 
ro Jr. up. won the SSI. 700 Dwyer Handicap at Aq- 
ueduct by three-quarters of a length over Farewell 
Party. 

MANTA (S3.20). ridden by Lalfit Pincay Jr., scored 
a 3'/i-lenglh victory over Typecast in the S66.400 
Beverly Hills Handicap at Hollywood Park in 
2:121-, a record time for the race. 

TWICE WORTHY (SI3.20). with Johnny Ruanc 
up. won the SI 15,400 Suburban Handicap at Aque- 
duct. the second leg of the handicap triple crown, by 
half a length over Ejcmplo. 

At New Jersey's Monmouth Park. FORWARD 
GAL (SI 2.40) took the S57.700 Monmouth Oaks by 
nearly live lengths over Alma North. 


J Al ALAI -KIRBY PRATER. CHARLES HER- 
NANDEZ. CHARLES NICKERSON and 15-year- 
old JOF.Y CORNBUT. the youngest player ever to 
qualify, won the right to represent the U.S. in the 
World Amateur Championships to be played in 
France Sept. 10 to 19. 


motorcycling — World Champion GIACOMO 
AGOSTINI of Italy won the 500-cc event in the 
East German Sachscnring Championships in Ho- 
hcnstcin-Ernstthal. He averaged 85 mph. 


SWIMMING— SHANE GOULD. 14. of Australia, set a 
world record of 4:21.2 in the 400-meter freestyle 


and posted the second-fastest time in the world in 
the 200-meter freestyle with a 2:06.61 clocking at 
the Santa Clara (Calif.) International Invitational 
(page 18). 

TENNIS— MRS. MARGARET COURT avenged her 
Wimbledon defeat by beating Evonne Goolagong 
6-3, 2-6. 6-3 in the I rish Open Championship at Dub- 
lin. CLIFF DRYSDALE of South Africa won the 
men's title w ith a 10-8,6-3 victory over Clark Gracb- 
ner of New York. At the Wales Championship in 
Newport. KEN ROSEWALL retained his title by 

• defeating Roger Taylor 6-1 . 9-8, At the Sw iss Open, 
in Gstaad. Switzerland, Australia's three-time Wim- 
bledon winner, JOHN NEWCOMBE. defeated 
Tom Okker of Holland 6-2, 5-7, 1-6. 7 5. 6-3 for the 
men's title. 


track a field — Olympic gold medalist KIP- 
CHOGE KEINO of Kenya won the mile in 3:54.4, 
the best time in the world this year, at the July Games 
in Stockholm, as Jim Ryun, hampered by hay fever, 
finished last in a field of 10 in 4:17.3. The next day 
Kcino was bealen by two-tenths of a second by Aus- 
tralian TONY BENSON in the 5,000-meier run. 
Meanwhile, the third of the world's top milcrs. 
MARTY LIQUORI. bettered the American record 
in the 2.000-metcr run by S.2 seconds wilh a 5:02.2 at 
an international meet in Louvain, Belgium. 
TENNESSEE STATE'S 440-yard women's relay 
team set a world record of 44.7 seconds in the 
National AAU Women's Championships in Bak- 
ersfield, Calif. The quartet of Diane Hughes, Deb- 
bie Wcdgcwonh. Mattline Render and Iris Davis 
broke the record of 45 seconds set in 1968 by an 
English team. Another team, the ATOMS CLUB 
of Brooklyn (Gale Fitzgerald, Linda Reynolds, 
Michele McMillan. Cheryl Toussaint). bettered 
its world record in the one-mile relay by 2-5 seconds 
with a 3:38.8. PAT HAWKINS, also of the Atoms, 
lowered her American record in the 200-meter 
hurdles to 26.1. 


UWE BEYER of West Germany broke the listed 
world record for the hammer throw with a toss of 
245' 834* at the German Championships in Stutt- 
gart, eclipsing the previous mark by 8 Ji'. 


MILEPOSTS— ADMITTED: SATCHEL PAIGE, to 
full membership in the Baseball Hall of Fame, 
instead of to a separate wing of the museum set 
aside for players in the Negro leagues, as Com- 
missioner Bowie Kuhn reversed an earlier unpop- 
ular decision. 


BANNED: ALL WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
TENNIS professional players, by the International 
Lawn Tennis Federation, the governing body of 
amateur tennis. Starting next year. John Ncwcombe, 
Rod Laver and 30 other pro players under con- 
tract with Lamar Hunt's WCT will not be allowed 
to compete at Wimbledon, Forest Hills and all 
other ILTF championships and tournaments. "It 
was either them or us," said an ILTF delegate. 
"Tennis was becoming all professional, with their 
promoters slowly taking over all aspects of the 
game." A watted: a compromise settlement. 


INDUCTED: Into the Horsemen's Hall 
Jockey JOHNNY LONGDEN, 64. who > 
races between 1927 and 1966. 


RESIGNED: After three years as general manager 
of the NBa's San Diego Rockets, PETE NEWELL, 
55, following the team’s transfer to Houston. 


SELECTED: GREYHOUND, winner of 71 races 
in 82 starts ( 1934—40). as the outstanding trotter of 
the century, and BRF.T HANOVER, who won 62 
and lost only six (1964-66). as the top pacer, in a 
membership poll conducted by the Hall of Fame 
of the Trotter. 

DIED: PEDRO RODRIGUEZ. 31. of Mexico, 
for a decade a topflight international racing driver, 
when his Ferrari crashed and burned during a 
European Intcrscrics event in Nurnbcrg, Germany. 
Rodriguez' younger brother. Ricardo, was killed 
during practice for the Mexican Grand Pri.x in 
1962. 


DIED: DAVID (Cy) KASELMAN. 62. a forward 
on the old Philadelphia Spas, whose two-handed 
set shot helped lead the team to 1 1 professional bas- 
ketball titles in 13 years (1928-40); of a heart at- 
tack in Philadelphia. 

DIED: RAY DUMONT. 66, organizer, promoter 
and longtime president (40 years) of the semipro 
National Baseball Congress; in Wichita, Kans. 
DIED: MRS. LOULA LONG COMBS. 90. whose 
horses and ponies dominated shows in the U.S. 
and Canada for more than half a century; in Lee's 
Summit. Mo. 


CREDITS 

4 — Herb Schorfmari; 16 -Fred Kaplan. Black Star; 
17 — D*ck Raphael; 18, 19— Heinz Kluetmcier; 28, 
29 — UPI; 33 — Fred Kaplan. Black Stor; 34, 35 
Herb Scharfman 171, Wolrer loots Jr ; 36 Herb 
Scharfmcn; 38 ,os Angeles Times, Culver Pictures, 
Ron Rieslcrcr- Oakland Tribune; 44 — Tony Triolo. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



MARCIA LYNN HAYES, 

14, of Ludlow Falls, 
Ohio, scored 100 points 
with two bull's-eyes to 
win the prone position 
trophy at the Daisy/ 
U.S. Jaycees Interna- 
tional B. B. Gun Match- 
es in Merritt Island, 
Fla. Only one other 
shooter scored 100 
in the tournament. 


DERRICK ROGER, 12, 

a pitcher-shortstop for 
the Kissimmee (Fla.) 
Little League, led his 
team to a 19-1 record 
and a second straight 
city championship as he 
topped his division in 
hitting 1.550) and home 
runs (10). He also 
pitched five consecutive 
no-hitters. 


ALTON TORREGANO 
JR., of Slidell. La., 
catcher for the Univer- 
sity of Southwestern 
Louisiana team, led the 
Gulf States Conference 
in hitting (.361), RBIs 
(32) and tied for most 
home runs (nine) to be- 
come the first player in 
GSC history to win the 
Triple Crown. 


LOREN JOHNSON. 5, of 

Union City, Pa., broke 
a world age-group rec- 
ord for the 1,320-yard 
run with a 6:36.9, shat- 
tering the old mark of 
8:25. He also was 
awarded a trophy for 
the best overall perfor- 
mance in the age-group 
meet at the Union City 
Area High School. 


BROOKE ROULETTE, 

12, of Coopcrsburg, 
Pa., won his sixth 
straight Middle Atlan- 
tic Junior Olympic one- 
meter diving title in the 
past three years, beat- 
ing the runner-up by 
15 points. He also fin- 
ished first in the New 
York State one-meter 
championship. 



SUSAN BEYER, a SOph- 
omorc at Bucks County 
(Pa.) Community Col- 
lege, pitched a perfect 
game in her first time 
out and co-captaincd 
the girls' softball team 
to an undefeated sea- 
son. She also was the 
outstanding player on 
the school's unbeaten 
field hockey team. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


ALEX IN WONDERLAND 

Sirs: 

Your article (For Failure to Give His Best, 
July 5) has altered my opinion of Alex John- 
son even more. Being a professional base- 
ball player, I have on many occasions talked 
to Alex. In 1970 I was a member of the Bos- 
ton Red Sox, and on that final day of the sea- 
son when he beat out Carl Yastrzcmski for 
the batting title, the manner in which he 
did it tore me up. This year, in the games 
in which I've competed against him, I've 
spoken to him and feel that something has 
torn the man up completely. I feel that some- 
thing terrible happened to Alex that affects 
his play on the field. In my opinion it was 
of racial origin, and to this day, unfortu- 
nately, racial problems still exist in pro ball. 
I find it regrettable to say that I don't think 
Alex can continue in baseball, but if he 
does or if he chooses another vocation, I 
wish Johnson all the luck in the world. 
Wherever he goes, I hope everyone will treat 
him a little more humanely. 

Mike Andrews 
Second Baseman 
Chicago White Sox 

Sirs: 

Alex Johnson proved his ability by win- 
ning the American League batting title in 
1970. He is a man with great talent, if he 
would only use it. If the controversial su- 
perstar is not interested in baseball any- 
more, then he should enter some other pro- 
fession. I agree with the suspension, because 
it will help relieve the tension on the ball- 
club and give Alex time to think it over. 

Mike Murray 

Jacksonville, Ala. 

Sirs: 

Should Johnson be condemned because 
he is not utilizing his ample baseball tal- 
ents and is therefore making a mockery of 
those players in the majors and minors who 
are working as hard as they can? Or should 
he be sympathized with as an individual 
with problems in and out of the context of 
baseball? There is no quick and mutually 
satisfying answer, but I do believe that the 
only solution is communication. Alex John- 
son should realize that he must speak his 
mind, and the Angel management should 
listen with an open mind and with an in- 
tent to help the man. 

Michael Curley 

Middleboro, Mass. 

Sirs: 

It seems to me that Alex Johnson has 
taken on that great American institution, 
baseball, and like anyone who takes on an 
American institution, he is being crucified 


for it. Johnson has not only criticized base- 
ball but had the nerve to do it from behind 
a black skin. So now everyone is trying to 
make him look like a fanatic. 

Curtis Jackson 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Why pick on Alex Johnson? Don't you 
think he has enough troubles as it is? The 
Angels, supposedly pennant contenders, just 
need something to gripe about, so they pick 
on one of baseball's best because he is not 
showing hot-doggin' hustle. Johnson does 
not smoke or drink nor does he violate cur- 
few. And yet he is bad for baseball. At an 
Angel game Johnson went out of his way 
to sign autographs for kids while some of 
his teammates almost beat up the little kids 
for asking for them. As far as I'm con- 
cerned, Alex Johnson is a hero. 

Mark Jewett 

Bakersfield, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I originally thought Johnson was just an- 
other troublemaker, but after reading your 
article I can easily imagine his troubles and 
why they would cause him to care less about 
his team. I think his suspension will give 
him time to cope with his troubles and come 
back ready to perform like the Johnson of 
1970. 

John Stephenson 

Jasper, Ala. 

Sirs: 

If a player such as Johnson has prob- 
lems, I feel they should be settled off the 
field only. A man who brings his troubles 
on the playing field, no matter how great 
they may be, is not a true ballplayer in 
my book. 

Dave Meixelsberger 

Lower Burrell, Va. 

WHO SHE? 

Sirs: 

I suspect Chris Schcnkcl knows Joyce Kil- 
mer is a he (They Said It, July 5). How- 
ever, you may have an overzealous editor 
who changed the actual quotation from he 
to she. I sure would like to know the facts. 
Did Chris say "she"? 

Larry Lundquist 

Wayzata, Minn. 

• It was Mr. SchenkePs tongue that 
slipped, not the editor's pencil. — ED. 

PLAY BALL 

Sirs: 

We feel called upon to vindicate the 
NCAA in the handling of the 1971 NCAA 


Golf Championships (Gentle Ben Roughs 
Up the College Crowd, July 5). Our coach, 
Vic Kelley, was chairman of the tournament, 
and we believe we gained some insight into 
the enormous amount of work that went 
into it. If Lanny Wadkins has some better 
ideas on how to run the tournament in a 
more efficient manner, we're sure Mr. Kel- 
ley and the NCAA would be anxious to 
hear them. With a field of 226 players, it is 
commendable the tournament was finished 
at all. The normal professional field is 144- 
1 50, and even then there are problems con- 
cerning slow play, caddies, practice facilities, 
etc. As participants in the tournament, we 
have no major complaints. Rather, we com- 
mend the exceptional play by most of the 
field. 

Peter Laszlo 
Don Truett 
UCLA Golf Team 

Los Angeles 

PUT up or shut up 

Sirs: 

I was shocked at the audacity of Ohio 
State Tight End Jan White and his agent, 
Tony Razzano, in lashing out at the Buf- 
falo Bills in Morton Sharnik's article The 
Buckeyes Don't Have It (July 5). The terms 
offered to White as a second-round draft 
choice seem quite fair. After all, does he ex- 
pect the Bills to pay him a fortune when 
the team has to worry about 45 veterans 
and 16 other draft choices? As yet he has 
not shown he is another John Mackey. Also, 
playing in dilapidated War Memorial Sta- 
dium has not helped the Bills' financial 
woes. Let Jan White get his master's in crim- 
inology: we still have O. J. Simpson, Den- 
nis Shaw, J. D. Hill. . . . 

James Walentynowicz 
Cheektowaga, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I have been a diehard fan of the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers since their beginning. Being such 
a fan and willing to pay stiff admission prices 
to see my team play, I think I am entitled 
to see a team comprised of players who real- 
ly want to play. I say chuck those prima don- 
nas who put money first. A few more cases 
like those uppity Buckeyes and I will stop 
being interested in pro football. 

I realize rookies want a large sum of mon- 
ey to play pro football. Well, if they want 
it bad enough, let them earn it and the 
right to ask for it. Produce, and then ask 
for a large sum. 

Fred A. Eglip 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Perhaps one should examine the entire 

continued 
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19TH HOLE continued 


scope of intercollegiate athletics. Does the 
NCAA advocate athletics to supplement 
one's educational endeavors or does it ad- 
vocate athletics as a steppingstone to pro- 
fessional sports? If more of the so-called 
students would concentrate on attaining a 
degree instead of impressing professional 
scouts, then perhaps they would have some 
alternative if pro teams do not offer them 
the money they desire. 

Sheldon Wolff 

Pennsauken, N.J. 

SIT-UPS ANYONE? 

Sirs: 

As a high school girls’ physical education 
teacher, I was most distressed to see your 
recognition of Terri Phillips' achievement 
in the July 5 Faces in the Crowd. The 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation establishes per- 
centiles according to age and sex for their 
fitness tests. For girls’ sit-ups, the 100th per- 
centile and “ceiling" is 50. Ruptured mus- 
cles in the abdominal wall and severe strain 
on the back could result from an excess, 
especially as many as Miss Phillips was al- 
lowed to do. 

Karen Kaufman 

Kirkwood, Mo. 

Sirs: 

After having read about this somewhat 
dubious feat, I recalled that I, as a junior 
in high school when taking the Marine Phys- 
ical Fitness Test for my physical education 
class, had attained a speed of about one sit- 
up per second for the short time of two min- 
ules. Upon completion of this task, I was 
somewhat fatigued but pleased with what I 
then believed to be something of an ac- 
complishment. But Miss Phillips’ 45 per min- 
ute put me to shame. 

Being the cynic I am, I checked the G wit- 
ness Book oj World Records for what is con- 
sidered the world record in sit-ups. I found 
to my chagrin that on June 6, 1966, Special 
Agent John R. Grecnshields of the FBI com- 
pleted 15,011 sit-ups in less than six hours. 
This comes to about 2,500 per hour and 
therefore, because of the extreme number 
of sit-ups and the corresponding fatigue that 
sets in, your report of 2,700 in one hour 
seemed reasonable. 

Paul Miles Matthias 

Morrisvillc, N.Y. 

ALL-STAR DILEMMA 

Sirs: 

Baseball Commissioner Bowie Kuhn has 
created more dissatisfaction than ever with 
the fan voting system for the All-Star game. 
I attended two baseball games during the 
voting period and received approximately 
20 ballots while entering the stadium. This 
shows that the current voting system is not 
only inaccurate but is nothing more than a 
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popularity contest. The selection should be 
left to the players, who are the experts. 

Richard Klynn 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

I think the best solution for the picking 
of the All-Star team is not being used. I re- 
alize the fans support the teams and should 
have a hand in the selections. As it stands 
now, the fans pick the first team except the 
pitchers and the managers pick the rest of 
the squad including the pitchers. I think a 
better selection process would be to allow 
the players to select the first team and the 
pitchers (of course they couldn't vote for 
their teammates). Then let the fans pick 
the second team. This would not only al- 
low the fans to see their favorites but would 
mean that the players who deserve to play 
would play. If their are duplications be- 
tween the players’ selections and the fans’, 
the managers would fill in the vacant spots. 

Joe Burke 

Loretto, Pa. 

PIDDLE-PADDLE (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

In the Letter from the Publisher com- 
menting on Exterminating a Ping-Pong Pest 
(June 28), Dick Miles stated that "no Amer- 
ican has ever won the world title." If you'll 
check the records you will see that Ruth Aar- 
ons won a world title for the U.S. in 1936. 
Wait until Women's Lib gets wind of this. 

Irvin C. Lamon 

Portland, Ore. 

Sirs: 

I am sure Miles was referring to the type 
of players that ordinarily participate in a 
weekly neighborhood session, but what he 
did not tell me is how to beat a person who 
hits a Klampar Hungarian goulash side- 
spin loop drive or a Scholer chopper. Ac- 
tually, I am speaking of the same shots one 
encounters at a typical USTTA tournament, 
even though the players are not as adept as 
Hungary's Tibor Klampar (recent winner 
of the Vanderbilt tournament) or Germa- 
ny’s Fbcrhard Scholer. Even Miles might 
shudder at the thought of meeting one of 
these two. 

This leads me to the thought of how great 
it would be for the NCAA to adopt a table 
tennis program on an intercollegiate basis 
in place of some minor sports that have 
high operating costs and low income. Ta- 
ble tennis would be the perfect game to 
help relieve colleges and universities of their 
financial burdens. 

Raymond K. Filz 

Atlanta 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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VANTAGE 


Vantage doesn’t cop out. 


